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CURRENT COMMENT. 


AMERICAN communists recently held a public convention 


in New York, and Mr. Harding’s Government still stands. 


The proceedings were somewhat spaciously reported in 
the press, and presumably the reporters were not at pains 
to tone down the sentiments expressed, but somehow, 
though we perused the accounts with the best will in 
the world, we could not raise a single shiver, or even 
focus our attention upon them to the end without a 
marked effort. To a rank outsider, the comrades seemed 
too intent on wrangling over interpretations of minor 
texts in their gospel, to afford much illumination or 
interest for the general run of the uninitiated; and we 
wonder if the police and secret-service agents who listened 
in at the convention grew heavy-lidded as they sat waiting 
for the revolution tv appear in a chariot of flame. We 
are glad to welcome the communists into the family of 
political parties, and we trust that in time they will 
become as entertaining as the British communists, who 
form such a highly colourful patch in a drab political 
world. We also congratulate Mr. Daugherty and Big 
Chief Burns upon their self-restraint in not stepping in 
and dramatically arresting the whole gathering. In time, 
our country may become almost as liberal and tolerant 
in matters of this kind as are the effete nations of 
Europe. 


PrrHars Chief Burns felt a bit reluctant at this time 
to perform his usual melodramatic stunt of saving the 
country. It may well be his intention to remain for a 
period as inconspicuous as possible. Many months ago 
he announced with a great blare of trumpets that, with 
the aid of one Lindenfeld, a stool-pigeon, then in Poland, 


' he had discovered the origin of the Wall Street explosion 


and that Lindenfeld was prepared to make a full state- 
ment revealing the names and plans of the red plotters 
who had conspired to blow up the whole financial district. 
After a long and unaccountable delay, during which 
Lindenfeld’s reputation for veracity was pretty well 
blasted as his record in this section became uncovered, 
Mr. Burns finally had his sensational agent brought across 
the ocean, but after a brief detention at Ellis Island he 
was quietly deported. There were no revelations. In 
fact, “Windy Linde,” as his American friends call him, 
was not allowed to peep. Plainly the effusive newspaper- 
promises of Mr. Burns were all fraudulent and his 
blatant statements were based on nothing tangible what- 


ever. Under the circumstances we can understand why 
Mr. Burns has been moved to take a leaf from the book 
of B’rer Rabbit and “lay low.” 


Mr. Hucues spoke well at New Haven last Friday, in 
so far as he elucidated the general international situation 
at the present time, although most of the good things he 
said were, naturally, pretty old commonplaces. He is not 
to be blamed for dealing so largely in commonplaces, how- 
ever, for a politician can do no better; he can not, that 
is, enunciate something good merely because it is good— 
it must have passed into a commonplace before he may 
lay tongue to it. Mr. Hughes, however, observed that 
“there can be no economic recuperation in Europe unless 
Germany recuperates,’ which is sound enough doctrine, 
though no sounder for his endorsement of it than it has 
been at any time these three years. His suggestion of an 
international commission to sit upon the question of the 
German indemnity is not brilliant enough to set the river 
on fire, nor yet was Mr. Borah’s suggestion that the Presi- 
dent should call an “economic conference.’ One can not 
become enthusiastic over either of these proposals, for 
the reason that, if they were to be carried out, neither 
of them could have effectiveness enough to be worth 
the trouble. 


Ir the Governments of the several countries could all be 
exiled for a while or by some other means have their 
pernicious activities abated, there is no doubt that an 
international commission such as Mr. Hughes suggests, 
or an economic conference such as Mr. Borah suggested, 
could accomplish something, In that case, however, no 
commission or conference would be necessary; people 
would everywhere go back to work and begin to trade 
with one another, and things would look up. That is all 
in the world that needs to take place. The trouble is that 
all the Governments involved, including our own, want to 
eat their pie and have it too. They want the benefits 
accruing from a general revival of industry and com- 
merce, but do not want to quit blocking the path of such 
a revival. This is what vitiates proposals like those of 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Borah. These committees or com- 
missions or conferences would all be essentially political. 
It is true that Mr. Hughes proposed a Government-free 
commission, which was a wonderful thing for him to do, 
but his proposal provides that the commission’s work 
should all go under review of the several Governments, 
so it comes to just the same thing in the long run. If the 
peoples would only get their backs up and proceed to trade 
over the heads of their Governments, the world would 
revive in short order; but it can be put down as a sure 
thing that no proposal, by whomsoever made, that ever so 
remotely contemplates governmental action in the pre- 
mises, can possibly revive it. 


Mr. Benepicr Crowe 1, assistant Secretary of War in 
the last Administration, has been indicted with six other 
members of the Emergency Construction Committee, 
charged with fraud in the matter of contracts for 
construction-work. We are not much for indictments; we 
doubt whether in the whole course of their history they 
ever caused one sinner to repent, and certainly the indict- 
ment of Mr. Crowell, or even his conviction, will not 
restore the wasted and stolen money of the taxpayers. 
Nevertheless, if anyone is to be indicted in such a con- 
nexion, we think it should be those who let the contracts 
rather than those who profited by them. The responsible 
officials of the War Department knew just what they weve 
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doing when they let those contracts. It is safe to say that 
no avenue of profiteering was open without full knowledge 
on the part of the War Department that it was open. We 
are no great friends to the profiteer, but we have in mind 
the old saying that “where the carcass is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together” because it is their nature so 
to do; and if there be gradations in rascality, more serious 
responsibility seems to attach to ihe War Department for 
putting out the carcass than to the obscene birds for 
flocking to it. 


THE activities of the Ku Klux Klan point an interesting 
moral, namely: the ludicrous impotence of “government” 
and of what we loosely and rather naively call “law and 
order,” unless they have the collective reason and con- 
science of the community behind them. Suppose that in 
Louisiana, for instance, the Klan has really cut up all the 
high jinks that we read of, and that it really has the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the community on its side, just what 
can the organized authority, either State or Federal, do 
about it? This is a conspicuous illustration of a very 
important point in the philosophy of law, and one that 
is too often disregarded, although the history of the 
fourteenth and eighteenth amendments to the Constitution 
should have made it clear to everybody. What is law? 
Golden Rule Jones gave probably the best answer to this 
extraordinarily difficult question, when he said that “law 
is anything that the people will back up,’ and certainly 
anything that the people will not back up is not law. If 
the people of Louisiana will not back up the authorities 
against the Klan, Governor Parker may as well subside 
and save his energy. There is no, such thing as enforcing 
prohibition in New York, for the people do not take to 
the idea; even those who do not drink and have no par- 
ticular use for liquor will more often than not condone 
violations of the law and protect the violators. 


Yes, there is many a sober and exemplary citizen here 
who will go quite a bit out of his way to throw his mantle 
over a bootlegger, a smuggler, or over the loaded hip- 
pocket of some erring brother whose habits he would not 
emulate or even in his heart approve. So in Russia, in 
the old days, there was many a good subject of the Little 
Father who would risk his neck to steer the hellhounds 
of the law away from some fugitive revolutionary. In 
fact, the chief reason why the Little Father could never 
quite weed out the refractory element in the population 
was that there were so many who acted in that way— 
persons who were not themselves revolutionaries and had 
no very definite or ardent sympathy with any particular 
type of revolutionary philosophy, but who were in a more 
or less general way against persecution and tyranny, The 
United States, however, furnishes the most impressive 
example of law-bred anarchism, because its legislatures 
have enacted so uncommonly large a number of laws for 
which no one worth mentioning has any respect. Other 
countries have wisely been more economical in their exer- 
cise of the law-making power, and have thereby kept their 
fetish in better working order. 


In the manner of the small boy who kicks the cat into 
the creek and then rejoices if it escapes drowning, the 
Administration at Washington is celebrating the fact 
that the new tariff has not actually killed this country’s 
foreign commerce. Secretary Hoover has been pleased 
to inform the Cabinet that the current increase in imports 
actually gives promise of the early development of an 
“unfavourable” balance of trade, with an accompanying 
outflow of gold; and it is further reported that the Presi- 
dent is gratified at the turn affairs are taking. However, 
if an excess of imports is what is wanted it seems odd 
that the Administration should all along have favoured a 
system of protective duties; and on the other hand, if 
protection is the desideratum, it is strange that an increase 
in the inflow of goods should be found welcome. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Harding would probably like to de- 
stroy his trade and have it too, but the most influential 


of his advisers should certainly be able to prove to him | 


that this is impossible. If the protective tariff does not 
give protection, then the rates must be jacked up imme- 
diately with the aid of the bureaucratic machinery fore- 
handedly provided for the purpose. 

In a paper on “The Making of Tariffs,” which appears 
in the Yale Review for January, Mr. William S. Culbert- 
son, Vice-President of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, says: “The framing of a wise tariff-law requires, 
in addition to judgment and common sense, accurate statis- 
tical and technical knowledge upon the thousands and 
thousands of issues which arise at every turn in the 
making of the bill. To vote intelligently on the tariff, 
a congressman must distinguish between raw silk, thrown 
silk, spun silk, and artificial silk; between crépe de Chine, 
georgette, and habutai; between tapestries, pile fabrics, 
and damasks; he must understand ‘cloths woven with 
eight or more harnesses, or with Jacquard, lapett, or 
swivel attachments’; he must know the quality and quan- 
tity of manganese ore produced in the United States and 
estimate the likelihood of an increase or decrease in pro- 
duction; he must differentiate crocus, tulip, and hyacinth 
bulbs; he must know the weight of nutshells, and how 
much cowhide there is in a pair of shoes whose uppers 
are of kid; he must know the use of pieces of glass of 
areas respectively greater and less than 144 square inches; 
and he must have similar information about the 4000 
different articles mentioned in the tariff.” 


OpviousLy, then, it is impossible for any congresmsan 
to possess the knowledge that will qualify him for the 
job of tariff-rigging; but Mr. Culbertson does not con- 
clude that on this account the Government should leave 
off muddling with foreign trade. On the contrary, he 
believes that “the way to reform lies ... in the vesting of 
the power in the Executive to find the facts in particular 
cases and to fix a rate which those facts warrant under 
a rule laid down by Congress.” Since the President does 
not know any more than the average congressman about 
““cloths woven with eight or more harnesses, or with 
Jacquard, lappet, or swivel attachments,” it follows that 
ithe whole business of investigation and regulation, within 
the limits fixed by law, must be turned over to a bureau 
which will have its findings rubber-stamped by the Presi- 
dent. The new tariff-law provides this bureaucratic 
mechanism, and the Government is now therefore in a 
position to deal promptly and effectively with any in- 
flow of goods which threatens to cause a reduction in 
prices. 


It is reported that saner labour-counsels are making head- ~ 
way in the Association of Railway Executives, and in 
consequence the future will see a greater degree of self- 
determination among the executives of individual roads 
in the adjustment of labour-disputes. This seems all to 
the good, for such troubles can be discussed most satis- 
factorily in the immediate family. The strike, of course, 
resulted primarily from a too ambitious and rigorous plan 
to deflate labour in the less highly organized railway- 
crafts, but it was greatly intensified and prolonged by the 
meddling of the Railway Labour Board and the politicians 
at Washington. A strike is bad enough, but as soon as 
the politicians get their hands on it, it becomes devastation. 
Congress could indeed make a handsome present to the 
people, those who work and those who invest and the 
not inconsiderable number who do both, by dropping the 
Railway Labour Board into the discard. 


OF course, such common-sense palliatives will not solve 
the railway-problem, but they will help to cut down the 
costly internal wars that periodically afflict the industry. 
As Bismarck remarked nearly forty years ago, the pur- 
pose of a railway-system is to transport people and goods 
as quickly and inexpensively as possible. No one would 
pretend that our railways are at present living up to this 
admirable prescription. One trouble is that they have 
not infrequently been made to serve the purpose of the 
real-estate speculator and the stock-gambler rather than 
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the needs of trade. This service has been incredibly expen- 
sive and wasteful, and of course the public has paid. An- 
other trouble has come from the forty-nine varieties of 
political regulation to which the railways of the country 
have been forced to submit; and here again the ultimate 
consumer has had to foot the bills. Between the specu- 
lator and the politician, our transportation-system has 
been reduced to an unprofitable muddle. Our hope is that 
the railway-executives, the technicians and the labour- 
union leaders will be able to take counsel together for the 
purpose of applying some common economic principles to 
the situation. 


ON some twenty-six important railway-systems, including 
some of the great coal-carrying roads in the East, the 
shopmen’s strike is nominally still on, though most of 
the other roads, under some pressure from long-headed 
bankers, reached a settlement by the end of September. 
Apparently it is in communities served by the die-hard 
roads that the consumers of coal have this winter been 
in a most precarious situation, According to figures re- 
cently presented to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by Mr. William H. Johnston, President of the Machinists’ 
Union, these roads have nearly thirty per cent of their 
locomotives out of service, as compared with ten or twelve 
per cent under normal conditions. Throughout the coun- 
try to-day, according to Mr. Johnston, there are about 
100,000 more “bad order” cars than at any time previous 
to the present strike. Thus the general population con- 
tinues to pay and suffer in the aftermath of a summer of 
wholly avoidable industrial warfare which must have cost 
the strikers $150 million in wages, the investors an even 
greater sum, and the general public, in increased prices, 
loss of produce, business-stagnation and delays, a sum 
comparable to any reasonable figure that has been sug- 
gested for the German indemnity. 


INsPiRED perhaps by the recent selection, by a few 
émigrés in Paris, of a new non-resident Tsar of all the 
Russias, the Tsarist Division of our State Department is 
again whispering hopefully to the newspaper-corre- 
spondents its predictions that in some mysterious fashion 
the good old days are about to be restored east of the 
Polish border. This impending swing back to normalcy is 
offered by the anonymous departmental prophets as one 
reason why the Russian policy of the Washington Govern- 
ment must continue without change. Another reason, 
according to our Ku Klux diplomats, is that these totter- 
ing Bolshevik leaders are so powerful as to be an inter- 
national menace, and they are likely at any time, if we 
so much as give them a nod of recogniticn, to overthrow 
our political institutions, including, we suppose, prohibi- 
tion, Mr. Daugherty, Vice-President Coolidge, Governor 
Reily and everything. As proof of this menace, the 
Washington informants cite the recent convention of the 
Communist party in New York, which they declare was 
“ordered” by Messrs. Lenin and Trotzky as a first step 
towards taking over our Government. In this fashion our 
diplomatic sophists build for themselves a satisfactory 
case on their own contradictions. 


Tue full text of Mr. Trotzky’s report to the comrades of 
the Third International on five years of revolution in 
' Russia has just reached us, and we hasten to assure Mr. 
Daugherty and other timorous Americans who see a revo- 
lution lurking in every dark corner, that Mr. Trotzky 
intimated plainly to the assembled reds that there were 
no fresh revolutions in sight anywhere and they would 
probably be a long time coming. This communist leader, 
a keen observer of the trend of world-affairs, sees pacifist 
and reform Governments coming in both France and 
England, with a consequent orientation in Germany 
towards the ideas of the social democrats of the right; 
and as a revolutionist he is apprehensive about a “new 
period wherein the working class will be stupefied and be- 
numbed by pacifist and reformist trends.” This approach- 
ing period he characterizes shrewdly as “a revival of 
Wilsonism on a ‘roader basis.” The prophet of the 


soviets, however, believes that the complicated problems 
of the present social order will hardly be solved by the 
fervour of the political reformers, and eventually the pro- 
ducers “will look for a party which has continued to tell 
the truth, the naked, brutal truth throughout this period 
of pacifist mendacity.” He solemnly adjures the com- 
munists to be this party. However we may disagree with 
Comrade Trotzky’s economics, we must concede that he 
has a long political vision. 


TuRNING to conditions in Russia, Mr. Trotzky showed a 
characteristic adherence to realities. “The agricultural 
production of last year was about three-fourths of the 
yield of, an average pre-war year; industrial products 
totalled about one-fourth of the yield of the pre-war 
period. ... We have not yet proved by facts that socialism 
is a better economic method than capitalism, for Russia 
is poorer than before the war and even than before the 
revolution. This is a fact. It is explicable by another fact, 
namely: that revolution as a method of economic trans- 
formation is a costly affair.’ Mr. Trotzky then gives 
some economic comparisons with the French Revolution 
which would seem to indicate that Russia has. achieved 
a more comfortable position after five years of transi- 
tion than France did in ten. Probably this is so, but the 
revival followed the adoption of Mr. Lenin’s new eco- 
nomic policy, which permits private capital to function 
under certain limitations. Mr. Trotzky made an elaborate 
exposition of the new economic policy in terms of com- 
munist tactics, which we did not wholly follow. Yet de- 
spite these doublings and twistings to achieve production 
while retaining at least a simulacrum of the communist 
gospel, it is true, as he intimates, that the Russian land 
with all its resources has been released for the Russian 
people. That is a great achievement, which other peoples 
well may envy, just as they must envy the integrity, the 
zealous curiosity, and the intelligence of Russia’s political 
leadership. 


For some days there were vague rumours from London 
that Premier Bonar Law had been “won over’ to M. 
Poincaré’s convenient little plan to purloin the German 
coal-mines of the Ruhr Valley. While these reports multi- 
plied, it became clear that at Lausanne the two brave 
allies were standing shoulder to shoulder, pocketbook to 
pocketbook, and that M. Poincaré had been “won over” 
to the British Government’s plan to appropriate for ever 
the Turkish oil-fields of Mosul. This sudden outburst of 
fraternal accord between the two Christian Governments 
that were so recently hurling billingsgate at one another’s 
head, was peculiarly gratifying, but not inexplicable. We 
waited a few days, and sure enough the New York 
World’s correspondent at Paris flashed the explanation. 
The British Government would benevolently stand by 
while the French grabbed the Ruhr coal, if the French 
Government would connive at giving the British Govern- 
ment a thief’s title to the oil of Mosul. This is a com- 
fortable arrangement, and is the sort of dicker that might 
have been made by the James boys with some other 
group of bandits, the one to loot the bank while the other 
held up the fast mail. Under the circumstances we are 
confident that Mr. Borah will apologize, for plainly the 
people of Europe can not be helped by another confer- 
ence among thieves. What that Continent most needs 
is a protracted spell of relief from just that kind of 
thing. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 
MR. HARDING WRITES A LETTER. 


IN his recent letter to Senator Lodge, President Hard- 
ing evidently put so much energy into biting his thumb 
at Senator Borah that he had little left for logic. Mr. 
Borah’s suggestion for an economic conference, accord- 
ing to Mr. Harding, was untimely for two reasons. 
One was that the Congress had not authorized the 
Executive to appoint a representative on the German 
Reparations Commission; the other was that the Con- 
gress had not granted sufficient latitude to the World 
War Debt Funding Commission. In the next breath, 
Mr. Harding admitted that American representation 
on the Reparations Commission would be futile, and 
he revealed the fact that the attitude of our Govern- 
ment and that of the European Governments on their 
debts to us, diverge fundamentally in matters entirely 
beyond the scope of any authorization his Administra- 
tion has asked from Congress. As for a disarmament 
conference, Mr. Harding saw no prospect of a 
reduction of land-armament at this time, and he 
dismissed the question of naval disarmament with 
the pronouncement that “we may reasonably postpone 
our further endeavours along that line until the agree- 
ments made at the Washington conference secure the 
final sanction of all the Governments concerned.” It 
is difficult to believe that anyone could use such a 
phrase save in irony, for although a year has elapsed 
since the conference, the French and Italian parlia- 
ments have shown no desire to accept the treaties. 
The logic of Mr. Harding’s position was not im- 
proved by the revelations in the Senate on the follow- 
ing day when Senators Lodge and Watson, speaking 
for the Administration, stated that conversations, 
feelers, whispers, but by no means clear-cut negotia- 
tions, were in progress for the calling of some sort of 
economic conference. In other words, Mr. Borah’s 
resolution authorizing the President to summon an 


economic conference would embarrass the President 


because he was already moving to bring one about! 
Furthermore, Senator McCormick and Senator Wat- 
son hinted broadly that the much-postponed Brussels 
conference, which certainly gives no promise of being 
different from previous political confabulations, was 
about to bestow salvation upon Europe, with the help 
of Mr. Harding’s wise counsels; and about the time 
they were divulging this secret, Mr. Hughes, speaking 
before the assembled historians in New Haven, stated 
plainly that no solution could be expected from 
political conferences of that character. 

In rebuking Mr. Borah for his precipitancy, the 
President expressed amazement that the Senator, 
before presenting his resolution, had not sought light 
from the State Department on its activities in helping 
to remedy the present catastrophic conditions in 
Europe. “The European situation has been given 
the most thorough and thoughtful consideration for 
many months.” The negotiations of the State Depart- 
ment in this matter, said Mr. Harding, could not be 
bulletined from day to day, “but the situation is never 


withheld from members of Congress who choose to | 


inquire for confidential information in a spirit of 
co-operation.” It is reported that Mr. Borah smiled 
grimly at this passage in Mr. Harding’s letter. 

If Mr. Harding and his aggregation of master 
minds have been pondering on the European situation 
for months, we think it is high time they gave the 
American public and the world a frank and compre- 
hensive statement of the results of their cogitations, 
instead of mere grudging hints and intimations. 


For many months the American people have been 
compelled to get their fragmentary information about 
their Government’s foreign policies principally from 
foreign sources, such as news-dispatches cabled from 
London and Paris. Mr. Hughes has taken the view 
that foreign affairs are too abstruse for the American 
people. His Department is as secretive as a caterpillar 
in a cocoon. In foreign matters Mr. Harding’s Admin-~ 
istration acts as if it were an irresponsible mystic 
order, whose only connexion with the American people 
was that the latter must foot the bills. 

As we have previously stated, we have absolutely 
no faith in Mr. Borah’s proposal to gather the same 
old gang of politicians together for a series of new 
conferences. During the past four years the politicians 
have had one conference after another, and each has 
been more futile and dishonest than its predecessor. 
On the other hand, we are highly sceptical about the 
efficacy in the premises of Mr. Hughes’s brand of 
secret diplomacy. If Mr. Hughes and Mr. Harding 
had any real programme for European rehabilitation, 
they could very properly make it the subject of day-to- 
day-bulletins, and thereby gain for it an irresistible 
momentum of public support. On the other hand, if 
American diplomacy is bound up in underground 
dickers and deals to snap up out of the turmoil an oil- 
concession here for one American group and a bit 
of mineral wealth there for another American group, 
naturally these business matters can not be unfolded 
in detail to the underlying population. 

The great sums of money owed to America by 
various European Governments have, we _ suspect, 
very little influence on the present state of Europe, 
for no European statesman seems in the least con- 
cerned about paying them. On.the other hand, the 
German reparations have a great deal to do with the 
state of Europe, because as long as the amount of 
the indemnity remains undetermined it impairs the 
economic life of the whole of Central Europe. The 
huge armies of occupation maintained by the Allies 
in Germany, at German expense, are another paralys- 
ing factor, and there is also the constant threat that 
the French Government will be moved to take forcible 
possession of the most important of Germany’s natural 
resources. Some seventy million people in Central 
Europe, people of the highest potential productivity, 
are struggling under these blighting handicaps. What 
specific ameliorative measures, we wonder, do Mr. 
Harding and Mr. Hughes have in mind? A bit 
farther east some 150 million Russians labour under 


j almost equally grave disabilities which are greatly 


aggravated by the fact that Allied statesmen still hold 
the Russian Government to the status of an outlaw. 
Is it possible that Mr. Harding and Mr. Hughes 
believe that minor political arrangements can restore 
Europe while 150 million Russians and seventy million 
Germans are resolutely excluded from commercial 
equality with the rest of the world? If they do so 
think, it is up to them to offer some alternative remedy, 
and if they do not so think, their present position is 
plainly stultifying. 

Another essential factor in the troubled state of 
Europe is the crime-wave among the higher politicians. 
These gentlemen have cast economic sanity to the 
winds and embarked on a career of violent rapacity 
of which Lord Curzon has been giving an excellent 
example at Lausanne. Obviously, the Governments 
of Europe can not all live exclusively by highway- 
robbery. Some one has to produce. There is no 
question that this exclusive political preoccupation 
with the gentle art of land-grabbing has added greatly 
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to the domestic miseries in the Allied countries. The 
most successful of the robber-Governments is that 
which has its seat in London. On behalf of its 
privileged interests the British Government has 
absorbed since the war a new territorial empire of 
most imposing proportions and wealth. Its representa- 
tives are now engaged in securing an international 
sanction for relieving the people of the Near East of 
their most valuable natural resource. While all this 
political energy has been devoted to imperialism, what 
about the underlying population in England? How 
have they profited? They have benefited to the extent 
that some million and a half British wage-earners are 
now unemployed, a number equivalent to about four 
million in our own country. There is an unprecedented 
housing-shortage. In London, 262,363 individuals or 
families live in single rooms. In Glasgow, more 
than half the families occupy homes of only one or 
two rooms. Meanwhile, nearly 120,000 men employed 
in the British building-trades can get no work and are 
compelled to subsist on public doles which cost the 
taxpayers £260,000 a month. “In Russia,” writes Mr. 
_Brailsford in the New Leader, “people starve because 
there are no agricultural machines or implements. 
Here the men who could make them, starve.” Mr. 
Brailsford is writing in the most prosperous country 
in Europe! 

To this sorry plight the greed and mendacity of the 
European politicians have brought the unfortunate 
populations. What hopeful suggestion has Mr. Hard- 
ing to offer? What trenchant economic truth will 
he put forward to stimulate the courses of life in 
Europe? Recently our own country passed through 
something of an economic crisis, and, as we recall, 
Mr. Harding seemed to think coal could be mined 
with bayonets and trains run by court injunctions. We 
are still paying dearly—and freezing—because of his 
peculiar economic ideas. Will Mr. Harding revivify 
Europe by some plain words about its ruinous 
imperialism? Surely the European politicians would 
point to our Caribbean policy and laugh him out of 
court. 

The trouble is that by the nature of his occupa- 
tion Mr. Harding is inhibited from helping Europe. 
The ailment of that continent is decidedly organic. 
Europe is suffering from a cancerous development of 
politics. Unfortunately Dr. Harding can not come to 
the bedside with anything more effective than a 
placebo. 


HARDY PERENNIALS. 


Two bills have been introduced in Congress which 
portend a large increase in the annual burden of 
pensions. One of these measures would extend pension- 
benefits of from twelve dollars to thirty dollars a 
month to world-war veterans who are not already 
receiving succour under other statutes. The other 
measure would increase to seventy-two dollars a month 
’ the allowance to Civil War pensioners, and make pro- 
portionate increases for their widows and dependents. 
At present the Government is paying out some $280 
million a year for war-pensions; and the war-risk 
insurance bureau, which was designed to take the 
place of a pension-bureau in looking after veterans of 
the world-war, is costing the taxpayers $772 million 
this year. The care and rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans eats up a like sum, For all these activities 
our yearly bill is about $1750 million. To this sum, 
according to a careful writer in the Budget, the pend- 
ing bill affecting Civil War pensions would add some 
$110 million annually, and, in the course of twenty 


or thirty years, the world-war pensions would prob- 
ably have to be reckoned annually “in the tens of 
billions.” Evidently, under such a dispensation, the 
bulk of the American population would have little left 
to live on after paying the taxes necessary to take care 
of former soldiers. 

Our system of war-pensions probably originated in a 
decorous conviction that the Government should pro- 
vide some honorarium for deserving citizens who had 
been summoned to risk their lives in its defence. There 
is an admirable sentiment in the idea, even though 
some of the politicians who displayed zeal in putting 
it into concrete form years ago, may have been im- 
pressed chiefly with the vote-winning possibilities of 
such doles. As long as our wars were little wars 
occurring at infrequent intervals, the pension-system 
involved no burdensome outlays, but now that we have 
undertaken to sustain a leading rdle in the colossal 
international conflicts of world-imperialism, the 
pension-scheme is no longer feasible. We have re- 
cently passed through a war which left us some five 
million veterans, for whom we are already laying out 
a billion and a half dollars yearly, on various kinds 
of relief and insurance; and to make them also eligible 
for pensions would be carrying gratitude to the point 
of absurdity. For that relatively minor conflict, the 
Civil War, we have already paid out nearly six billion 
dollars in pensions, and the annual bills still run to a 
quarter of a billion. Pension-claims from the Span- 
ish War are now coming in at the rate of 2500 a month, 
and the total cost of the doles for veterans of that 
brief adventure is close to $100 million. 

Our pension-budget remains stubbornly high, be- 
cause American war-veterans as a class seem to be the 
longest-lived of human beings, with the exception of 
their wives, who are even more durable. Methuselah 
probably was a warrior, for some of the scholars inter- 
pret his name to mean “man of the javelin”; and 
possibly there is something of a salutary nature in 
soldiering that gets into the human system and carries 
one well beyond the normal span of human life. At 
any rate, our pension-rolls form a remarkable study 
in longevity. 

The American Government is still paying out pen- 
sions to sixty-three widows of veterans of the war 
of 1812; and while we have no desire to be ungal- 
lant, we can not think on what must be the years of 
these ladies, save with awe. From the Mexican War, 
which occurred three-quarters of a century back, 109 
survivors are still drawing pensions, and surely all 
of these gentlemen must be well over ninety years, an 
age attained by only a few thousand persons in this 
nation of over a hundred million inhabitants. Widows 
of Mexican War veterans on the pension-lists num- 
ber 2133. There were about two million soldiers 
under the Union colours at the close of the Civil War; 
and of these, 216,360 are still drawing pensions. By 
no system of reckoning can we calculate that any of 
these veterans can be much under seventy-five years. 
According to the census-figures, less than three per 
cent of our population are seventy years old or over; 
but apparently the surviving septuagenarians who flung 
their youthful energies into the strenuous hardships of 
our internecine struggle number over ten per cent of 
the combatants. 

This perdurable quality of our pensioners is a mat- 
ter of fiscal importance, and when pension-bills are 
to the fore we trust that our legislators will reckon 
with it, and not blithely go voting for new and more 
ambitious pension-plans merely in the hope that the 
beneficiaries will be duly grateful at the polls. As 
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things stand, the taxpayers’ annual burden of pensions 
is increasing steadily and rapidly. It has doubled in 
the past twenty years. 

It is proper that our Government should maintain 
its disabled cannon-fodder, which it summoned to face 
death in ingeniously horrible forms for the purpose of 
bringing Europe to its present state of blessedness. It 
seems legitimate that the Government should maintain 
a system of insurance for the young men whom it 
drew from the factory and farm in order to inject 
them into an extra-hazardous futility. These arrange- 
ments, it appears to us, cover the field of gratitude as 
thoroughly as is practicable. To cap them with a new 
pension-system, with its inevitable concomitants of 
waste, graft and political log-rolling, a system which 
in the course of a few years would increase our 
present tally of such doles twenty times over, would 
be simply ruinous folly. 


SECESSION. 


THERE is a decided relevancy in the appeal, if not in 
the goal, formulated by the editors of the little review 
Secession. “I begin,” says the author of the leading 
article in the current issue, “with a general call to 
writers to secede. And literary secession, in the sense 
it conveys to me, is a calm, intelligent, resolute swerv- 
ing aside, an unemotional sloughing-off of irrelevant 
drains upon one’s energies and a prompt deviation into 
purely zesthetic concerns. It is that rather than the 
direct, violent opposition we mean by revolt.” The 
writer goes on to say that the last decade has seen a 
literary milieu created in America, that the bondage to 
the pioneer-puritan-industrial moralism and the Eng- 
lish Victorian past has been shattered, at least for a 
considerable minority, that we are now in possession 
of the means for a candid examination of American 
life, that the young American writer has been repatri- 
ated. The time has come, he remarks, for our writers 
“to throw off preliminary entanglements and strike 
out freely into immediate esthetic interests.” 

With much of this programme, if we understand it 
rightly, we are in the fullest sympathy. It sounds the 
note of a new departure in our criticism, and one for 
which we are prepared: as Mr. Spingarn pointed out 
in the Freeman of 7 June, the attitude of mere revolt 
against the conditions of our society has, in the literary 
sphere, lost its pertinence. Who does not feel that 
we have had of late too much flogging of dead horses, 
that the environment has received from our critics 
more than its due share of attention? Immensely 
useful as it has been, this movement of revolt has run 
its course: essentially negative and external as it is, 
it has even diverted from their proper channel energies 
that might have taken a much more fruitful direction. 
On that score we are quite of the persuasion of the 
secessionists. 

It is the word esthetic to which we demur. That 
literature should appeal to the intelligence as well as 
to the emotions, that it should concern itself with the 
inherent properties of words, that it should substitute 
“stark, hard definition” and the “accurate rendering 
of immediate sensations” for “hazy, vague states of 
mind”: to such affirmations as these we should be the 
last to take exception. Strictly speaking, a literature 
that is not characterized by these qualities is not a 
literature at all; and what can be said of a criticism 
that does not exact them? Nevertheless, formal 
qualities alone, and especially the “abstract form” of 
our contemporary cerebralists, will never constitute a 
literature; and little is to be expected of a criticism 


that regards them as the weightier matters of the 
literary law. Mr. Clive Bell’s article on “The ‘Differ- 
ence’ of Literature,” in the New Republic of 29 
November, is the most sensible of rejoinders to the 
latest school of literary estheticians. 


I am persuaded [says Mr. Bell] that people can genuinely 
appreciate literature though they lack that strange power of 
reacting intensely to abstract form which is essential to a 
comprehension of the visual arts. And this I account for by 
supposing that formal significance, without which a picture 
is utterly worthless, is not the essential quality, is not even the 
most important quality, in a book. If, indeed, I rightly under- 
stand what formal beauty is, I believe that you can have good 
literature without it and good literary criticism without much 
appreciation of it. . . . The fact is, subject, and the over- 
tones emanating from it, wit, irony, pathos, drama, criticism, 
didacticism even—qualities which in painting count for little 
or nothing—do seem to be of the essence of literature... . 
So, when a writer tries to confine himself to territories which 
he can cultivate in common with painting and music, when he 
reduces content and its overtones to a minimum, when he 
sets himself to create form which shall be abstractly beautiful 
he invariably comes short of greatness: what is worse, he is 
apt to be a bore. 


This, we fear, will be the fate of the secessionists, if 
they carry their programme to its logical conclusion. 
“Subject, and the overtones emanating from it’: there 
we have the heart of the literary matter. Something 
to say, in other words, and the qualities of mind and 
soul that make that something significant. “I can see 
no formal beauty worth speaking of,” Mr. Bell remarks, 
“in Balzac or Dickens, neither do I believe that Leslie 
Stephen had any great sense of it.’ From a “devia- 
tion into purely zsthetic concerns” we can not, there- 
fore, hope for much in the way of enlightenment. 

Where do we stand, then? That our writers ought 
to “secede” from the circle of ideas that have occupied 
them during the last few years, we freely grant. But 
if they are not to concern themselves primarily with 
zsthetic problems, what remains for them? To state 
the question is to indicate the immense role that 
American criticism still has to play: it was a move- 
ment of criticism that largely determined the socio- 
logical character of the literature of the last decade, 
and it is to another movement of criticism that we 
must look for the guiding ideas of the immediate 
future. For certain it is that without guiding ideas, 
a literature is doomed to sterility. “How many a 
fecund thought, how many a happy invention, how 
many a new truth or new beauty has not humanity 
lost,” says José Enrique Rodd, because of the lack 
of some central conception, belief, conviction about 
which it might have crystallized. Mr. W. B. Yeats 
is said to have remarked once that if he had not 
been a nationalist he would have become a Catholic, 
so strongly did he feel the need of some faith, some 
cause, some idea outside of himself; and it is perhaps 
true that every great writer has depended upon some 
similar source of energy. Synge was not a nationalist, 
but it was the nationalist movement that sent him back 
to the peasants of Wicklow. If there had been no 
Russian Christianity, where should we have looked 
for Tolstoy and Dostoievsky? An Ibsen without a 
Schopenhauer is as unthinkable as a Whitman without 
an Emerson; and we should find, if we looked deeply 
enough, that all the great novelists and poets of the 
nineteenth century were the children of the philoso- 
phers, the economists and the religious geniuses of 
the generations that preceded them. It still remains 
for the critical faculty to make intellectual situations 
of which, as Arnold said, the creative power may 
profitably avail itself. Until American criticism is 
able to do this, our secessionists will be simply leaving 
one wilderness for another. 
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A FEAST DAY OF MORTAL MEN. 


Now that Christmas Day is once more over, and the 
holly and the mistletoe have been taken down from 
the stag’s antlers over the hall door, and the tinsel 
paper lies abandoned on the grey ash-heap, and the 
turkey-bones have been devoured by the dogs, we are 
perhaps in a better mood to meditate upon the curious 
phenomena of this extraordinary season. 

Was anything ever stranger than the boisterous 
manner in which one-half of the peoples of the earth 
insist upon commemorating the birth of an obscure 
Jewish infant? Who could have predicted at that 
holy hour, when the little God’s first cry broke the 
stillness of the rude stable and sent the sharp-eyed 
mice scampering back to their shelter behind the dusty 
corn-bins, that the tiny mouth from which the sound 
issued would make so great a stir under the sun? Did 
the least suspicion of such an outcome, one wonders, 
enter the minds of the more favoured guests at the 
inn, as they sipped their mulled vinegar, and spoke of 
their late journeyings and of their preparations for 
the morrow’s feast? Did the bewildered Joseph him- 
self, perhaps, feel some faint premonition of the 
astounding sequel which was destined to follow his 
late perplexities when, his magnanimous anxiety over, 
he stepped out into the courtyard to have a last look 
at Orion, who together with the other constellations, 

was bending his “pretious influence” towards the earth 
as he went down over the plains of Syria? 

For most of us, how thin a thread of thought con- 
nects that far-away night with the jolly winter season 
which we know so well. The devout, the old- 
fashioned, who attend the midnight Mass, may very 
possibly have developed the faculty of bridging these 
1922 years; but for the rest of us who make up the 
irreligious and jocund population of modern Christen- 
dom, can it be said that, as we sit down at our linen- 
covered tables, we reflect for a moment on the historic 
significance of the largesse which has been set before 
us? 

What a spectacle, ribald and romantic, the world 
presents for those who have the knack to look at it 
with a detached and philosophic eye! Consider for a 
moment the amount of actual killing that is toward 
for this celebration. Who could count the number of 
horned heads which, in no spirit of gentle prayer, are 
bowed unto the earth in honour of this day? From 
how many fields and along how many moss-grown 
goose-paths have myriads of feathered fowl been 
driven reluctant and cackling to the market! What 
monstrous haunches, deftly dissected and stamped 
with an official stamp, are displayed! What a galli- 
matfrey of naked birds’ breasts exposed! What 
abundance! What bursting and overflowing baskets 
of carnal sustenance! 

A sweet, mild-minded deity comes down to visit the 
earth on a preordained night, but certes he brings 
_ good to none but the witty of his creation, confining 
his salvation, it would seem, to those mammals alone 
who have learned to stand erect, to squinney at the 
moon with conscious eyes, and to laugh aloud as the 
sun’s rays beat down upon their shoulders. Yet, curi- 
ously enough, it was these very mammals-intellectual 
who, on an ill-fated morning in early spring, fell upon 
this God and tortured him to death, as boys might a 
swallow, for no better reason, indeed, than that their 
perverted minds could not bear to be made cognizant of 
the divine and hard maxims that he spoke. Now, after 
some few generations, nothing will do them but they 
must fall to, and make merry on the anniversary of his 
birth. Who is able to follow the whimsies of man- 


kind, or the wavering and crazy trend of its history? 

Yet often enough, in these customs which we are 
in the habit of taking so much for granted, there is 
a wild and unlooked-for historical sequence. In one 
after another of our houses, at the time of the winter 
solstice, illumined fir trees shelter carefully selected 
gifts. How many of us, as we distribute the presents 
to this or that child in dainty frock and polished shoes, 
remember the origin of what we would be about, or 
let our minds revert to those far-off days under a 
dark hyperborian sky, when Nordic priests took heart 
again because their exact and punctilious observations 
told them that the sun had once more halted and 
turned upon its course? How better could they have 
demonstrated their gratitude than by setting light to 
some gaunt pine tree the bole of whose trunk had been 
piled high with offerings? Naturally enough, so 
picturesque a ceremony recurring each year would en- 
dear itself to a crude and imaginative people; and the 
first Christian priests who ventured into those chilled 
regions did wisely enough to preserve the ancient rite 
under the guise of their new teaching. So it comes to 
pass to-day that both in Europe and America, 
thousands upon thousands of straight fir saplings are 
brought to our markets before their branches have felt 
what it is to bear a burden of snow through a long 
winter night. They stand together in well-ordered 
rows outside the shops, meek, pathetic victims of the 
vegetable world to a mysterious event which took place 
many centuries ago. 

From far over the frost-bound fields, from far 
over the lakes and rivers and flat prairies, comes the 
sound of bells. In every lane and street and building, 
mortal men call to each other to be “merry” on account 
of the birth of a God whose message they discounted 
from the first, and whose tragic story their flighty, 
fickle minds have in this present age all but for- 
gotten. It was not so once. What a magic cadence, for 
example, still accompanies the references of the 
ancient Saints with regard to this Day of Days. With 
what a tremulous, ecstatic thrill their imaginations 
respond to the conception that the rough, old heathen 
earth has in truth been redeemed. Listen to the words 
of St. Chrysostom, mad, fantastical, perhaps, but yet 
how lovely! 


Shepherds set my ears a-tingling, warbling no uncouth lay, 
but chaunting a celestial hymn: Angels are singing: Arch- 
angels making full melodies resound: the Cherubim, their 
hymns; the Seraphim, their Glorias; All at once, keep feast, 
seeing God on earth and Man in Heaven! 


SHALL WE CONFESS IT? 
THE Russian writer Kuzmin says that every woman can 
write one good book: the book of her life. When one 
reads the modern American novels, it occurs to one that 
this opinion might be held of the literary abilities of both 
sexes. It seems that nowadays almost every one can 
write a fairly good novel about himself. 

In Russia it was women who most often indulged in 
these self-revelations. They came to be regarded as the 
shameless sex. But in this country men, too, are now 
frankly revealing their innermost emotions. One wonders 
if this is moral. Let us leave, however, the question of 
morality to the censors. What interests a literary critic 
is: Does literature profit by these revelations? This de- 
pends on what and how one confesses. 

The sins, joys and heartbreaks which the younger 
American writers lay bare before their readers, are not, 
to put it mildly, always worth confessing. In his second 
book, a recent “confessor” proudly traces his ancestry to 
a dream-cow, and devotes many pages to a description 
of a great and daring venture which consists in the fol- 
lowing: After years and years of hesitation and analysis, 
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of alternate dread and longing, the hero migrates to 
Chicago, the terrifying foreign city which is within five 
hours ride of his native town. 

A young friend of mine who, at the age of fourteen, 
made his first voyage to Pernambuco (a port below the 
equator), laughed heartily when he read this hero’s ac- 
count of his perilous journey, and declared: “I, too, shall 
become a daring novelist. I will describe how I hesitated 
to move to New York from Brooklyn.” 

When I came to America via Siberia and the Pacific, 
without knowing the language, without friends or money, 
it did not strike me that I was doing anything particularly 
daring. Thousands of people undertake such a venture, 
but. very few of them consider it worth writing about. 

Another intrepid American hero, in a novel which has 
lately been converted into a play, expatiates at great 
length upon his departure from his native country and 
all the dangers which he braved in the unknown land of— 
Arizona! One would think that Arizona were at the 
other end of the globe! Other daring exploits which the 
freshly-fledged American novelists take delight in de- 
scribing are those concerned with the high adventure of 
marrying on a salary of a mere hundred dollars a week, 
of breaking away from one’s family, or of earning one’s 
own living or doing other similarly dangerous things. 
No less courage do they display when telling of their own 
wild emotions. They even confess to such unheard of 
experiences, for instance, as that of being unfaithful to 
one’s wife and being forgiven by her. What an astound- 
ing revelation ! 

Many a recent best-seller concerns itself chiefly with 
lovingly probing the depths of the psychology of an aver- 
age college boy. Dostoievsky himself could never have 
been as proud of his analysis of the underworld as these 
authors are, when they plunge into a description of a 
boy’s gruesome sin—the smoking of his first cigarette. 

Are such things worth confessing? From a literary 
standpoint—hardly. Even if they were well-written, they 
would make but light, amusing reading. But, in most 
cases, these confessions are made so earnestly by the 
authors that they are likely to irritate an intelligent reader. 
Two lovers have their first quarrel, and we are asked 
to see a tragedy in it! A grown-up man takes a comfort- 
able train to Chicago, and we are expected to be anxious 
about what may befall him! 

Yet people are reading these childish confessions and 
reading them with genuine interest. I, myself, was lured 
the other day into following the inexperienced youth to 
Chicago. I read with smiling sympathy a page or two of 
his tame adventures there. Why? Here one comes to the 
real test of a confession-novel: the question of how it is 
made. One would, I think, read with interest the con- 
fession even of a fly, if it were a sincere one. Most of 
the new confession-novels are sincere; and herein lies 
partly the secret of their popular success. 

There is a Kalmuk proverb, “A live sparrow is better 
than a painted eagle,’ which might very well be applied 
to literature. The most heroic exploits of a make-believe 
hero will never satisfy an intelligent reader as much as 
a realistic description of even an ordinary life. In spite 
of the alarming statistics gathered from the intelligence- 
tests, I believe that the adult American reader is not con- 
tent with the sweet syrups of the sentimental old-fashioned 
novel and is developing an increased appetite for real 
food. The new novels have in them the food of reality. 
They are, perhaps, preparing the way for really great 
novels; novels in which events of real importance and 
strong emotions will be described with as much sincerity 
as some modern authors now spend in analysing their 
featherweight souls. Marra Moraysky. 


SINS OF OMISSION. 


Every intelligent reader of the official war-books 
brought out by the various Governments to prove how 
innocent they were, and how guilty their enemies were, 
in the matter of responsibility for the war, has long 
suspected that those publications were untrustworthy 


guides for the truth-seeker. The German Government 
itself discredited the “White Book” of 1914 by the 
publication, about three years ago, of the Kautsky 
documents ; and the so-called Goos documents, brought 
out in 1919 with the aid and sanction of the Austrian 
Government, did equal damage to the character of the 
Austrian official book of 1914. Now the Russian 
“Orange Book,” in its turn, has been proved to be the 
most outrageous fraud upon the public opinion of the 
world which has yet come to light. 

The exposure takes the form of the publication in 
full of the official correspondence that passed between 
Sazonov, Russian Foreign Minister, and Isvolsky, the 
Russian Ambassador at Paris, in the critical ten days 
before the war broke out. It is brought out, in a slen- 
der pamphlet of forty-eight pages, by Baron von Rom- 
berg, formerly German Minister to Switzerland, who 
obtained the original documents from the Russian 
secret archives. In this pamphlet, “Die Falschungen 
des Russischen Orangebuches,” which, by the way, is 
soon to appear in this country, all the suppressed parts 
of the original correspondence are printed in red ink. 
Hence the reader is enabled to see at a glance what 
large gaps must be filled in order to restore the 
“Orange Book” to accuracy and historic truth. There 
are sixty of these documents; thirty-nine by Isvolsky, 
twenty by Sazonov, and one from M. Paléologue, 
French Ambassador at St. Petersburg, to his Govern- 
ment. Of these sixty documents, twenty-nine were not 
published in the “Orange Book” at all, eighteen were 
more or less garbled, and only thirteen were fully and 
correctly reproduced. As might be suspected, these last- 
mentioned dispatches are comparatively unimportant, 
while the twenty-nine which were suppressed are 
nearly all of capital importance, being the really 
incriminating documents against the Russo-French 
case. 

For the information of the reader, it should be 
mentioned that Isvolsky was absent from Paris when 
the correspondence began; he returned there and re- 
sumed his duties on 27 July. Also, President Poin- 
caré and Minister-President Viviani were absent until 
30 July, on their return voyage from St. Petersburg. 
In the meantime, the French Foreign Office was in 
charge of M. Bienvenu-Martin, the Minister of 
Justice. 

Proceeding at once to the more critical stage of the 
negotiations, I take up Sazonov’s dispatch of 29 July 
to Isvolsky (OB 58), reporting that Germany had 
informed Russia that she would mobilize unless Russia 
suspended military preparations. Sazonov explained, 
according to the “Orange Book,” that Russia’s mili- 
tary preparations were made “only in consequence of 
the mobilization already undertaken by Austria,” thus 
leaving the reader to suppose that Austria’s mobiliza- 
tion was general. But the original dispatch sent to 
Isvolsky said, “the mobilization of eight army-corps in 
Austria.” That, however, is a mere trifle in com- 
parison with what happened after the dispatch was 
received in Paris. The following telegram, which he 
sent to Sazonov the next day, shows Isvolsky’s re- 
action to it: 

Your telegram received last night. I immediately—i.e., 
about 3 o’clock~-communicated its contents to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. At my direction, the Military Attaché 
gave the same information to the War Minister. A con- 
ference was forthwith held in the Elysée between Poincaré, 
Viviani and-War Minister Messimy. As the result of it, a 
telegram of about the following tenor was sent to the French 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg... . ‘The French Government 
is ready to fulfill all its treaty-obligations. It is, however, of 


the opinion that it would be expedient at the present moment, 
while negotiations are still going on between the Powers less 
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interested, that Russia—so far as admitted under the defen- 
sive and precautionary measures which she regards it neces- 
sary to adopt—should take no immediate steps which might 
serve Germany as a pretext for ordering a general or partial 
mobilization.’ 


This dispatch was wholly suppressed. The next 
dispatch, which is a continuation of it, was also sup- 
pressed. It reports that the information from St. 
Petersburg had been at once sent to M. Paul Cambon, 
French Ambassador at London, with the direction to 
see Sir Edward Grey at once “in order to determine 
the common course of France and England” in accord- 
ance with the arrangement already existing between 
them. The next dispatch, also suppressed, is a further 
continuation, and is also of 30 July. (The Margerie 
referred to was the political director of the French 
Foreign Office) : : 
Margerie....told me that the French Government did not want 
to mix in our military preparations, but regards it as extremely 
desirable that these preparations, in view of the continuing 
negotiations for the maintenance of peace, should have as 
little as possible of an open and challenging character. The 
War Minister, on his part, developed the same idea to our 
military attaché by saying that we could declare that in the 
higher interests of peace we were willing for a time to retard 
our military preparations; which would not prevent us from 
continuing our preparations or even intensifying them, avoid- 
ing, however, as far as possible extensive transports of 
troops.... 


For the better understanding of all dispatches after 
30 July, the reader must recall that the Russian 
general mobilization was ordered on the afternoon of 
that day. According to M. Paléologue, writing his 
reminiscences of the war, in the Revue des deux 
Mondes, last winter, “the clock registered exactly four 
o’clock.”” Nevertheless, M. Isvolsky was protesting 
to his British colleague on the evening of the thirty- 
first that he knew nothing of a general Russian mobili- 
zation. On the other hand, the so-called “Soviet Docu- 
ments” published by Professor Pokrovsky, include 
a dispatch of Isvolsky’s of 31 July saying: “A tele- 
gram from M. Paléologue arrived here this morning, 
which confirms the complete mobilization of the 
‘Russian army without exception.” Romberg’s pam- 
phlet, however, does not contain this dispatch. 

The French Government also took part in this 
comedy of deception. When Baron von Schoen called 
upon Viviani at 7 p. m., to ask whether France would 
remain neutral in case of a war between Russia and 
Germany, he telegraphed immediately afterward to 
Berlin: “The President of the Council said to me that 
he was without any news whatever about a Russian 
general mobilization”; and at 9 o’clock Viviani con- 
firmed this by telegraphing to Paléologue: “I replied 
to him that I had no information whatever about the 
pretended total mobilization of the Russian army and 
navy.” 

Isvolsky also contributed his part to this little game 
of duplicity. Telegraphing to Sazonov on the twenty- 
ninth, he reported that the German Foreign Minister 
had informed the French Ambassador in Berlin that 
Germany, “in view of the general mobilization of the 
Russian army, was compelled to adopt precautionary 
measures,” etc.; and his dispatch ends with this 
sentence: “It is noteworthy that the Berlin dispatch 
of the Havas Agency received here also speaks of 
‘the general mobilization of the Russian army,’ which 
makes it obvious that Germany is trying to provoke 
prematurely and by one means or the other an analo- 
gous measure on the part of France.” In other words, 
Germany invented the story of Russian. mobilization, 
to hurry France into hasty action; and this is said by 
a man fully informed about the Russian mobilization! 


However, later in the day he ends one of his dispatches 
with this sentence: “Margerie added that a dispatch 
dated this morning had just been received from the 
French Ambassador at St. Petersburg, which confirms 
the full mobilization of the Russian army, without any 
further explanations.” This from a man who had had 
the information himself on that forenoon! Of course 
the editor of the “Orange Book” suppressed these 
dispatches. 

Then follows a brief but exceedingly important 
dispatch, which was also suppressed. It was sent by 
Isvolsky at 1 o’clock.in the night of 31 July: 

From the Military Attaché to the War Minister—The 
French Minister of War informed me in a loud and hearty 
tone that the Government is fully resolved upon war, and 
begged me to report that the French General Staff hopes that 


all our efforts will be directed against Germany, and that 
Austria be treated as a negligible quantity. 


Now, according to the Kautsky Documents, Germany’s 
declaration of war was handed to Sazonov at 7 p. m., 
Russian time, 1 August. Hence France’s decision for 
war was taken at least sixteen hours before that. But 
according to the orthodox tradition, France’s hand 
was forced by Germany’s precipitate declaration of 
war. 

The decision to go to war having been taken, it 
now remained to handle subsequent measures with 
the utmost adroitness, so as to ensure England’s 
co-operation. On 1 August, Isvolsky sent to St. 
Petersburg a long dispatch, two sentences of which 
are given in No. 73 of the “Orange Book.” After 
saying that a secret mobilization of the Germans 
across the French frontier would place the French at 
a disadvantage, Isvolsky continues: “On the other 
hand, out of considerations which concern not only 
Italy but quite especially England, it is very important 
for France that the French mobilization should not 
precede the German, but should be the answer to the 
latter.” 

Another long dispatch of the same date, which 
was suppressed, contains a similar allusion to England, 
quoted by Isvolsky from Poincaré. It reads as 
follows: 


Your telegram about Germany’s declaration of war upon us 
was received. I communicated it at once and in person to 
the President of the Republic, who immediately called a coun- 
cil of the Ministers. Poincaré himself declared to me in the 
most categoric form, that both he himself and the entire 
Cabinet were firmly determined to discharge fully and com- 
pletely the obligations imposed by treaty upon France. In 
carrying this out, however, he said that there arose a series of 
exceedingly complicated questions which are of both a political 
and a strategic character. In the first place, by the French 
Constitution a vote of the parliament is requisite for a declara- 
tion of war, whereas at least two days are necessary for calling 
it together. Although Poincaré entertains no doubt as to its 
vote, still he would prefer to avoid a public debate upon the 
application of the treaty of alliance. For this reason and out 
of considerations that chiefly concern England, it would be 
better that the declaration of war come, not from France, 
but from Germany. Moreover, it must be considered that 
to-day is only the first day of the French mobilization, and 
that it would be more advantageous for both allies that 
France do not begin military operations until her mobilization 
shall be more advanced, Furthermore, Poincaré is convinced 
that Germany will not await the French declaration of war, 
but will attack immediately, without allowing France time to 
complete her mobilization. 


When, finally, Austria decided to try to come to 
some sort of terms with Russia, Poincaré had grave 
apprehensions that this might cause England to adopt 
a neutral stand. On 31 July, Sazonov had telegraphed to 
Isvolsky that the Austrian Ambassador had informed 
him that Austria was willing to enter upon an inter- 
change of views regarding the substance of the ulti- 
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matum sent to Serbia; but Russia had already ordered 
her general mobilization, and Austria’s offer was 
evidently embarrassing to Sazonov. He therefore 
disposed of it—the very offer which England, 
Germany, and Russia had been using pressure to 
obtain for several days—by telling the Austrian 
Ambassador that any such negotiations must be held 
in London. Of course, Sazonov took good care 
not to inform Grey that such an offer had been 
made. He wired it to Isvolsky, but his dispatch 
was suppressed. 

On the same evening, as Isvolsky telegraphed, the 
Austrian Ambassador in Paris went to Viviani and 
informed him that Austria not only did not intend to 
violate the territorial integrity of Serbia, but was also 
willing to negotiate with the other Powers concerning 
the whole scope of her conflict with the Serbian 
Government. In No. 75 of the “Orange Book,” 
Isvolsky reports that Poincaré told him that he (Poin- 
caré) had received similar assurances from the 
Austrian Ambassador that Austria had made such a 
declaration in St. Petersburg, and that he (Isvolsky) 
contradicted it flatly. The suppressed ending of the 
dispatch is given by Romberg, thus: “Upon my 
remark that this was wholly false, Poincaré answered 
that such declarations had also been made by Austria 
in London, where they might make a very dangerous 
impression; and for that reason they should also be 
denied there.” 

What was this danger feared by Poincaré? Evi- 
dently that England might be influenced in the direction 
of neutrality. 

Here I must lay aside Romberg’s pamphlet for a 
few moments to show what the somewhat obscure 
references to England in the foregoing paragraphs 
mean. It is known, from various documentary sources, 
that the French and Russian statesmen, despite the 
long-standing arrangement between Sir Edward Grey 
and M. Paul Cambon, still entertained some fears 
lest the British Government might not be able to swing 
public opinion in favour of war. Hence they were 
adroitly playing their cards in such a way as to help 
the English Government to a decision in their favour, 
that is, to lull any misgivings of the British conscience. 
Fortunately, it is the French statesmen themselves 
who have supplied us with the proofs for this assertion. 
They supplied it in connexion with the order to with- 
draw the French troops six miles back from the 
frontier, a measure which made a profound impression 
in England and in this country, where it was accepted 
as conclusive proof of France’s innocence. But M. 
Viviani himself invalidated this proof by a speech in 
the French Chamber 31 January, 1919, in which he 
quoted one of M. Messimy’s orders to Joffre in the 
matter, sent on 1 August at 5 p. m., which began thus: 
“With a view to assuring us the co-operation of our 
English neighbours, it continues indispensable not to 
allow patrols or detachments to cross the general line 
fixed...” At 10:30 that night, M. Messimy repeated 
the order, “in behalf of the President of the Republic 
and for serious diplomatic reasons.” 

In other words, this famous move, boasted of by 
Viviani as “a sublime sacrifice to peace,” was a mere 
ruse to win over the English people; and it was 
tremendously successful. Even shrewd lawyers like 
the late Joseph H. Choate were completely disarmed 
of their suspicions, and returned to the naiveté of 
babes and sucklings. M. Viviani, in the speech already 
quoted, went on to tell about a talk that he had 
during his visit to us in 1917, with a group of Ameri- 
cans of whom Mr. Choate was one. M. (Viviani set 


out upon an argument to prove France’s innocence, 
but was interrupted by Mr. Choate with the remark: 
“Why discuss the origin of the war?... You 
French, by withdrawing six miles from the frontier, 
gave plastic proof to the whole world, which can be 
doubted by nobody.” 

But I return to the pamphlet. The next dispatch, 
dated 1 August, begins, “Three o’clock at night”; but 
this was evidently sent on 2 August, at 3 a. m. It 
reads: 

I have just come from the President of the Republic, who said 
to me that the Council of Ministers confirmed again the reso- 
lution to fulfill France’s treaty-duties completely. The Coun- 
cil recognized that it would lie in the interests of both allies 
that France finish her mobilization before beginning hostilities, 
for which ten days are needed. At that time, the Chamber 
will be called together. Poincaré continues to fear that Ger- 
many will attack France at once in order to make difficult the 


completion of the mobilization. The above explanations must 
be kept extremely secret. 


This dispatch was naturally suppressed. 

The final dispatch, of 2 August, was also suppressed. 
It follows in part: 
The Germans are crossing the French frontier in small de- 
tachments, and several minor collisions have already occurred. 
This gives the French Government the possibility for declaring 
to Parliament which has been called for Tuesday, that France 
has been attacked, and thus for avoiding a formal declaration 
of war. 


Isvolsky goes on to tell of Germans having crossed 
into Luxemburg, which is regarded as “very favour- 
able for France, since it will necessarily call forth a 
protest from England and cause her to show more 
energy.” 

For a final quotation, I go back to 27 July, to show 
Russia’s uncompromising attitude during the whole of 
the negotiations. On that date, Sazonov sent to 
Isvolsky a dispatch (OB 53) informing him of the 
British proposal for a conference. The English edi- 
tion of the “Orange Book” gives the dispatch as sent 
to Count Benckendorff, the Russian Ambassador at 
London, concluding with this sentence: “I wish, 
however, to put an end from this day forth to a 
misunderstanding which might arise from the answer 
given by the French Minister of Justice to the German 
Ambassador, regarding counsels of moderation to be 
given to the Imperial Cabinet.” This is quite colour- 
less; but as sent to Isvolsky this sentence read: “I 
consider it important, however, to remove once for 
all a misunderstanding that slipped into the answer of 
the French acting Foreign Minister to the German 
Ambassador. If there is a question of exercising any 
moderating influence whatever in St. Petersburg, we 
reject it in advance, inasmuch as we have adopted 
from the start all of the acceptable demands of Austro- 
Hungary.” Cunning wooing and cooing for the 
British dove, and a shout of defiance for the French 
tiger, which will be sympathetic in any case! Many 
more quotations could be reproduced, all showing the 
same general tendency of suppression and distortion 
of truth. 

How does all this leave Germany? Her guilt, 
involved in the carte blanche given to Austria by the 
Kaiser and Bethmann-Hollweg, remains unchanged. 
But Germany did try to retrieve that error, or crime, 
as one chooses to call it, by bringing energetic pressure 
to bear upon Austria. Any evidence, however, that 
Germany was doing anything to stay the torrent of 
war, was ruthlessly suppressed by M. Sazonov and his 
editor. All things considered, these decuments must 
make necessary a considerable reapportionment of war- 
guilt. 

Cart DREHER. 
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THE MERRY SONGS OF PEACE. 


Ir is not strange that criticism, whose trend is always 
towards a codification of tendencies, should linger in 
Elizabethan territory and come back to it again and 
again, invariably to discover some new item for obser- 
vation or some hitherto unappreciated subtlety. Of 
all epochs, this lends itself least to sweeping generaliza- 
tions. The age of Pope is easily defined. Even the 
Romantic Period presents a definite group-composition. 
But only the most arbitrary scholar would try to en- 
list the foremost Elizabethans under a single banner. 
Indeed, so diverse are their characteristics that often 
one writer among them will exhibit an almost freakish 
variety of talents so different as to seem mutually ex- 
clusive. Raleigh combined the careers of courtier, 
navigator, colonizer, poet, and historian; Bacon those 
of philosopher, politician, scientist, and stylist. The 
Queen herself, as Green tells us, “could talk poetry 
with Spenser and philosophy with Bruno; she could 
discuss euphuism with Lyly, and enjoy the chivalry of 
Essex ; she could turn from talk of the latest fashions 
to pore with Cecil over dispatches and treasury-books ; 
she could pass from trailing traitors with Walsingham 
to settle points of doctrine with Parker, or to cal- 
culate with Frobisher the chances of a north-west 
passage to the Indies.” Shakespeare, in his roles of 
poet, dramatist, and actor, shows fewer talents than 
most of his fellows. Perhaps that concentration partly 
accounts for the fact that he over-looms them all. 

Certainly this focusing of genius is the reason that 
the age does not bear his name, for not even Shake- 
speare is sufficiently expansive to exemplify this vari- 
egated period. There is no discrepancy that such 
should be the case. If he, Sidney, Marlowe, Drayton, 
Spenser, and the rest sowed the soil and tended the 
grain, Elizabeth gave them the field and the season. 
Peace was the only climate in which such a harvest 
could ripen, and the Queen’s pacifism was absolute. 
Anti-imperialist by nature and expediency, she was the 
daughter of compromise, and steered her tortuous 
course almost unaided among the rival religious 
fanaticisms of her divided people, and among the 
rival dynastic fanaticisms of the Continent; welding 
her people at last into an articulate whole and staving 
off the warring Continent by a series of diplomatic 
triumphs that have never been equalled. “No war! my 
Lords, no war!” was her constant cry, even when her 
entire realm strained at the leash. She earned the 
right to stand as the symbol for that amazing harvest 
that ripened under her temperate culture. Further- 
more, her name evokes not literary glory alone, but 
every sort of adventure open to the mind and spirit 
of man. 

For the secret of the glittering variety of these 
years was a vast inquisitiveness. The Renaissance had 
run its course on the Continent before it was brought 
to England; and it spread over England as a whole 
only when the years of peace gave scope for its influ- 
ence. When at last it arrived, it was literally brought 
into the country by Elizabeth’s intellectual freebooters, 
whose agility in capturing mental treasure matched the 
boldness of her mariners in capturing Spanish gold. 
They reached out in all directions; to France, to Italy, 
to Spain, to the classics, for new material. Within a 
few years of one another were presented to the Eng- 
lish public, Shelton’s Don Quixote, Worth’s Plutarch, 
Florio’s Montaigne, Urquhart’s Rabelais, Adlington’s 
Apuleius, Chapman’s Homer, and a host of less con- 
spicuous translations. The conceits of the later Italian 
sonneteers, the graceful wit of the French Pleéiade, 
poured like gems into the literary market and were 
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reset by every poet from poor Samuel Daniel to rich 
William Shakespeare. 

More fervid scholarship and fresh experimentation 
were the direct results of this profuse inflow. The 
sonnet was now a well-established and too attractive 
form; stanzaic patterns were invented with contra- 
puntal ingenuity ; older designs from Chaucer were re- 
vived, and even the rhymeless metres of the classics 
were stoutly introduced and robustly attacked. Spen- 
ser, Sidney, and Gabriel Harvey composed quantitative 
measures that “halt ill on Roman feet,’’ much to the 
critical fury of Samuel Daniel, who responded with 
his “Defence of Rhyme.” Elizabeth entered the game, 
and, among other activities, gave to some grammar- 
school boys the following example of classic verse in 
English: “Persius a crab-staffe; bawdy Martial; Ovid 
a fine wag’! Out of all this hodge-podge of new 
material emerged the neo-classic lyrics of Ben Jonson 
and Robert Herrick. 

What of the old material? Strangely enough, the 
Renaissance in England did not destroy the inspiration 
that flowed from the Middle Ages. This is an 
unparalleled case of a new movement which made no 
war against old tradition but blent with it. Catholic 
Europe had, by this time, completely yielded to the 
baroque and lost touch with the medizval influence. 
Protestant England fused them. In architecture, one 
finds Gothic structure and Renaissance detail. In 
scholarship, one finds the New Learning and astrology 
or alchemy placidly occupying a single mind. In 
poetry, Roman gods and English elves dance merrily 
together, and Theseus holds court at Athens sur- 
rounded by fairies and English oafs. In religion, the 
Queen bites her thumb at the Pope with one hand, and 
with the other writes instructions for the preservation 
of meet ceremonies in her Chapel. All branches of 
Elizabethan life, then, exhibit this rich duality of 
heritage and discovery. 

Discovery in the literal as well as the metaphorical 
sense was a moving element in the artistic atmosphere 
of the time. Imaginations blazed to the sparks struck 
out by returning mariners and adventurers. The New 
World lifted its beckoning crags and shadowy forests 
on the Western horizon, mysterious as Avalon, yet not 
wholly unknown. It was sufficiently defined to pro- 
duce actual news, but as a background it was still 
indefinite enough to lure onward the fancies of men 
searching for an El Dorado of dreams. Books of 
travel unrolled new vistas for excited imaginations to 
work into something rich and strange. A shipwreck in 
the Bermudas forms the theme of a description by 
Sylvester Jourdan and William Strachey, and their 
spark kindles the many-coloured flame of “The 
Tempest.” Michael Drayton, who represents as many 
lyric variations as anyone, with his fairy poems, his 
noble sonnet-sequence, his critical epistles, his topo- 
graphical epic “Polyolbion,” and his fine ballads, cele- 
brates also the Virginian voyage. Even where the rela- 
tion of discovery to literature is more hidden, there is 
still that intense air of expectancy which hovers round 
those enchanted few who indeed stand “with a wild 
surmise, silent upon a peak in Darien.” 

The expanse over which the Elizabethan imagination 
roamed should prove a final argument against such 
ignorant critics of the present day as plead for a local 
literature. There is not one masterpiece in that age 
of masterpieces which depends for its effect or its 
material on contemporary events. 


Ever let the Fancy roam, 
Pleasure never is at home. 


The “Faerie Queene” comes as near to current com- 
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mentary as any work of the period, and the “Faerie 
Queene” is romantic allegory apparelled from the 
wardrobe of Chaucer and the Middle Ages. The best 
illustration of the apparent detachment vf Elizabethan 
writers from the events of their time is the Spanish 
Armada, which formed the theme of not one drama 
or one great ballad; in fact, it hardly received mention. 

Nevertheless, nationalism was one of the greatest 
of Elizabethan inspirations. There was a period of 
a few years in the latter half of her reign when the 
Queen realized her idea of a unified people. The white 
and red roses of York and Lancaster were peacefully 
entwined in her coat of arms; she herself was a royal 
compromise; why should not her people be equally 
intelligent? For a long time she pitted her philo- 
sophical paganism in vain, against the fury of the 
Catholics on the one hand, and the Puritans on the 
other, in the effort to temper their fanaticism with her 
reason. Then came the Armada, and unity at last. 
It was a spiritual triumph even more than a national 
triumph—and the poets responded. Now comes the 
strangest part of all. The poets responded by cele- 
brating not the present but the glamorous past. For 
their creative powers were working on so imaginative 
a level that they could not descend to the limited real- 
ism of actuality. The tidal wave of enthusiasm that 
swept every rank and order in England flowed out 
from under the poets’ hands in historical plays and 
ballads of dead kings. If the Queen herself is cele- 
brated, it is seldom as the victorious monarch of his- 
tory, but rather as the Renaissance child of fantasy, fit 
subject for “A Ditty in Praise of Eliza, the Queen of 
the Shepherds.” The grandest exception to this, of 
course, is the passage in “Henry VIII”: 


She shall be lov’d and fear’d: her own shall bless her; 
Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 

And hang their heads with sorrow. Good grows with her. 
In her days every man shall eat in safety, 

Under his own vine, what he plants, and sing 

The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours. 


Of all songs, the merry songs of peace are the most 
various, the most tuneful. If the songs of peace be 
further enriched with every element of inspiration, 
mental and spiritual, save one; then the hearts of poets 
will be gladdened and the minds of pedants baffled for 
ever. One element was lacking. Let us take Mar- 
lowe, who embodies almost as many tendencies of the 
age as anyone, with his romantic “Tamburlaine,” his 
Renaissance lyrics, his medieval “Dr. Faustus,” his 
historical “Edward the Second,” and his classic “Hero 
and Leander.” Plainly, the missing element of inspira- 
tion is religion. Marlowe’s only approach to religion 
is contained in a curiously bawdy document of quips 
concerning the Holy Family, piously set down by one 
Rychard Bame and entitled “A Note Delivered on 
Whitson Eve last of the most horreble blasphemes 
utteryd by Christofer Marly who within iii dayes after 
came to a soden and fearfull end of his life”! Shake- 
speare’s agnosticism has troubled many a preacher 
when the time for anniversary sermons comes round. 
Elizabeth’s absolute aloofness from all forms of 
pietistic zeal has discouraged any attempt to create in 
her a symbol of the Church which she fashioned to 
preserve the peace. Said Walsingham, “Her Majesty 
counts much on fortune; I wish she would trust more 
in Almighty God.” 

Thus it was that religion had its vengeance. For 
the nice balance that the Queen had established was too 
dependent on human mutability to be permanent, and 
the whole dazzling fabric crashed in a thousand frag- 
ments, as soon as the Architect died. Every stimula- 


tion that the Elizabethan mind enjoyed was cast out 
or diverted to the single cause. Both Renaissance and 
medieval fantasy melted under the hard stare of the 
Puritans. The magic New World became a sordid 


| reality as a receptacle for the offscourings of religious 


strife and the overflow from the prisons. Scholar- 
ship was devoted to the composition of controversial 
tracts. The Bible superseded the classics. “The ‘ob- 
stinate questionings of invisible things’ which haunted 
the finer minds of the Renaissance, was being stereo- 
typed into the theological formule of predestination.” 
In fact, but a few years after the death of the Queen, 
the very mind of the race changed, and for ever. The 
modern Englishman is as far removed from the Eliza- 
bethan as he is from the Frenchman, for the break in 
continuity was final. 

Thus, the age with its myriad interests has that air 
of a happy phenomenon in its isolated grandeur, which 
is equalled only by the age of Pericles. On one side 
of it is the Catholic madness of Mary; on the other, 
the Puritan madness of Cromwell. No single type is 
presented to the critical view, only an eager rout of 
demigods bounding this way and that down a sunlit 
Elysian slope, each one intent on his own joy, each 
snatching whatever flower pleases his momentary 
fancy, singing whatever comes into his head. Two 
may join hands now and then and keep step for a few 
paces, but not for long. Then suddenly the bright 
picture vanishes; and on either side of it is a great 
darkness. 

RoBERT HILLYER. 


THE ATHABASCAN WOODS. 

Ir is many years since a small, delicate boy used to be 
taken for bathing-parties by a Herculean friend who led 
him through the surf toward the great, towering waves; 
but the sensation of timidity as a mountain of water 
rushed over the shivering scrap of humanity comes back 
to me now as I work my way through the bush towards 
the edges of the Athabascan forests. The impotent 
crouching and inward shrinking before the inexorable 
onrush are exactly reproduced. Yet the great trees 
stand so straight and still; such dark, gloomy depths 
can be spied through their ranks; such an air of expect- 
ancy hangs over them; that one passes into their shadow 
unconsciously holding the breath and stepping gingerly 
for fear of cracking a branch and profaning the stillness. 

Gasping after the struggle through the scrub growth, 
one pauses on the threshold and instinctively listens. A 
throbbing, though not actually audible, seems to beat 
away in the heart of the gloom and reverberate every- 
where; perhaps only the echo of a partridge drumming 
in ecstasies of love; perhaps only the pulsing of one’s 
own quickened blood; perhaps Skirl of the Gods of 
Pagana: nevertheless, it is inseparable from these woods 
and contributes largely to the eerie feeling of a pervading 
hostile intelligence. Then a sigh, first gentle and mourn- 
ful but widening into a gasp of relief, quivers high up 
in the air and finds a glad echo in the breast of the 
intruder who, noticing fallen trees, earth-festooned roots 
writhing heavenwards like the tentacles of dying octo- 
puses, and trunks twisted into agonized contortions, begins 
to think that he may have mistaken an atmosphere of 
deep and grateful repose for that of menace. Soon the 
air will inevitably ring with the staccato call of the 
squirrel, who always finds time in the midst of incessant 
labour to shrill his excitement at life; or with an outburst 
of knocking reminiscent of that which heralds the vil- 
lain of amateur theatricals, caused by a woodpecker 
working on some hollow tree; the soft but far-echoing 
“thud, thud-thud” of a rabbit signalling away down in 
the undergrowth; possibly the hoot of an owl, or the 
cry of the “rain-bird,” a hawk popularly so-called on 
account of the curious chattering noise it makes when 
the air is particularly humid. These are the sounds that 
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break the spell and serve to give a friendlier atmosphere. 

lf the undergrowth is not too thick, one’s attention is 
next irresistibly attracted by the characteristic scents of 
the woods. Lucky you are if your first venture be into 
a spruce or balsam area, for this will be redolent of gums 
and resin or the pines which smell like the breath of a 
healthy child. But may the gods of the woodland keep 
you from the neighbourhood of rotting poplar logs— 
“memories of the great unwashed”—or the thick alder 
brush which smears the passer-by with sticky juice and 
smells like death; although the bushes of wild currant 
so often growing in close association with it mitigate the 
unpleasantness by conjuring up visions of old-world 
orchards. 

Once one has become familiar with it, the forest seems 
as many-sided in its moods and characteristics as a 
sentient being. The dark, brooding, owl-infested spruce, 
sighing without cease, and steeped in gloom unfathomable; 
the nether branches made mournful by quixotic lichenous 
beards, and tree to tree interlaced by almost invisible 
cobwebs which clamp in rebuff against one’s face. The 
great stretches of aspen poplar, rippling with laughter 
at every breath of wind and so heavily powdered that 
white streaks are left on the hand when one lurches 
against the slender limbs; frowned on by the ever- 
accompanying and much furrowed duenna who tries by 
portliness and severity to live up to her dignified name 
of Balm of Gilead. The areas of birch with pale fiesh- 
coloured trunks made inexpressibly dishevelled by their 
blotches of green lichen and great strips of paper bark 
flapping in the wind—almost “obscene,” as a recent Neo- 
Georgian poet observed. Even the secret places of the 
mind may be represented by the tangled, almost impene- 
trable districts killed by fire and then swept by gales. 
The brulée and windfall piled yards high form a cheval- 
de-frise to defy man’s progress and make sanctuary for 
the bear and moose. 

There is an unbounded wealth of interest and delight 
for anyone who cares to pause and examine life’s detail 
underfoot. The lichens, fungi, insects, and flowers, many 
(1 think I am correct in saying) as yet unknown in the 
great museums of the world, to say nothing of the shrubs 
and lesser fauna, would thrill their respective specialists 
to the very heart. Tiny pale jade lichen chalices with 
ruby lips may be found along some decayed spruce log, 
perhaps cheek by jowl with the woodhard fungus coloured 
in concentric rings of emerald, russet and gold with 
velvet sulphur underside. The torch-extinguishers of Old 
London are reproduced in fungoid growths upon the 
trunks of birch. Bunches of little cylindrical puffballs point 
heavenward like miniature howitzers; delicate etiolated 
marsh-flowers that might have fallen from the hand of a 
medieval glass-window saint, grow alongside moss almost 
dazzlingly green against the dead black of an old burnt 
log. Here are wild fruits galore: strawberries, rasp- 
berries, cranberries, currants red and black, blueberries, 
gooseberries, cherry and saskatoon. 

Rabbits and squirrels are so numerous that the woods 
seem incomplete without them; the former in fact increase 
to such staggering numbers that only a providential 
epidemic occurring every seventh year prevents them from 
becoming a plague. Before the disease starts, they can 
be seen in flocks at twilight, nibbling the tender bark 
from the tree-stems in some young poplar grove. Then, 
when the epidemic strikes them, great boils form under 
their pelt and soon the dead are strewn along the creeks 
and swamps—good fat years these for the coyotes and 
wolves. Squirrels, too, are ubiquitous, but they must 
have a better scheme of birth-control than the rabbits, since 
they never become a pest. They are curious, cheeky little 
animals, though friendly withal, and race down the 
branches to get a closer view and to shrill the tidings 
that a stranger has appeared. Owls are attendants nearly 
as inevitable, and haunt the place as part of its very 
spirit; great horned owls that gloom down on one from 
a branch high overhead and pivot their moon-like faces 
to follow one’s every movement, and the smal! active owls 
which flit through the shadows like bats. One of the 


latter followed me for about half an hour, observing me 
from every possible angle, unable to decide in the sun- 
light whether the red handkerchief knotted round my 
throat might not be some succulent, fleshy morsel. 

Of the flowers, perhaps the most satisfying of all is 
also one of the commonest—the “bashenemkanza,” as the 
Cree Indians call it. Not unlike the white anemones of 
the English country-side, but of sharper, purer outlire, it 
hovers, like the star of a fairy wand, at the end of a tiny 
stem springing from a midway platform of four dark 
green leaves, themselves supported by another slender 
stem which comes straight out of the ground, the whole 
standing not more than four inches high. In the spring- 
time, whole acres of the forest-floor are a-twinkle with 
the elfin constellations. By the end of July, the flower 
has given place to a cluster of berries which wax larger 
and larger until the coming of autumn finds the frail 
plants weighed down to the very earth by their scarlet 
load, and the avid help of the partridge has to be sum- 
moned before they stand upright again, so flushed now 
with their exertions that the leaves make a ruddy glow 
like a carpet of smouldering fire till the snow comes and 
covers them up. 

New experiences crowd in upon one, and the already 
powerful feeling of unwarranted intrusion is doubled 
when one enters the districts thickly inhabited by bear 
or moose. This feeling is perhaps not so strong in the 
case of bears, which make their mark and pass on, tearing 
up logs in search of wild honey and ants, and devastating 
the berry-patches. But the moose make a country their 
own. Well-beaten paths criss-cross the forest; grassy 
dells show innumerable bedding-places; and every now 
and then a poplar trunk bears witness of “de-velveting” 
by a peculiar gouged “blaze”; unseen eyes induce the 
eerie sensation that prompts a hasty backward glance; 
and signs and traces of the invisible denizens can be 
found on all sides. 

Not often can a moose himself be surprised in the 
woods during the leafy months; in the summer days, the 
flies generally drive him to the lakes and rivers where 
he stands entirely immersed, but for the great flat nose 
which just protrudes above the water; and at night his 
colour is too much one with the gloom to be distinguish- 
able by any human eye. It is in the muskegs—mossy 
swamps covered with diminutive spruce and larch—that 
the noiselessness of one’s tread sometimes catches the shy 
animals unawares. Such an experience fell to my lot 
quite recently. After working for hours through the 
tangled undergrowth of the woods, I suddenly staggered 
into a small arena of muskeg; and there, not twenty 
yards away, were two bulls facing each other in all 
the splendour of their full-grown horns, but recently 
peeled of the velvet, and shining as yellow as a new 
broom-handle. One bull made off at the moment of my 
appearance (probably the one who knew he would get 
beaten if he stayed for the impending duel!), whilst the 
other, too dignified in his superiority to beat a hasty 
retreat, ambled around for several minutes and gave me 
a wonderful opportunity to examine his colossal head- 
structure which spanned from tip to tip at least five feet, 
and must have weighed more than half a hundredweight. 
It is amazing that such a growth can be produced within 
the space of ten months—for these horns are cast at the 
end of each winter (the country is strewn with old pairs), 
and before the mating-season begins in September or 
October, they have been renewed, needing only the 
removal of the velvet coating for the bull to step forth in 
glory to new conquest. 

About the middle of August a change in the atmosphere 
begins to steal through the glades. The night is not far 
distant when a sharp frost will herald the autumnal 
advent. Then the mosquitoes become fewer, and exist- 
ence for human beings gradually passes from intolerable 
to bearable, and then on to enjoyable, until, after one or 
two more frosts have left a yellow tint on the poplars, 
it grows actually delightful. Scarcely has summer 
departed before preparations for winter become patent 
on all sides. The squirrels are frantically putting the 
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finishing touches to their caches of spruce cones, stored 
away in little caves amongst the roots, or piled into 
pyramids over carefully burrowed passages, the whole to 
be covered later by snow. The refugees, fleeing before 
the winter, begin to appear from the distant north, the 
first generally being a bird not much larger than a 
sparrow, with silver-white breast, and wings and back of 
the most exquisite lapis lazuli; then come flocks of little 
birds, black-capped and russet-breasted, with wings flecked 
with dashes of faun and white, colloquially known as 
chickadees, which are the tamest wild birds imaginable. 
If one stays very still and quiet, they will come playing 
about the twigs within a few inches of one’s head; and 
besides the ‘“‘chick-a-dee-dee-dee” of their playtime-calls, 
one may then detect the faintest of musical bars, so tiny 
that it seems but a fancied sound within one’s own brain, 
and surely meant only for the most cuddling of downy 
mates. The yellow jackets (wasps) desert their flimsy 
nests, which are left naked and stark, looking like dirty 
paper bags amongst the poplar branches after the leaves 
are gone. Soon the sky is veined and scarred by far- 
flung strings of geese and cranes phalanxed and echeloned 
away to the horizon, while the air resounds to their croaks 
and honking. The passage of the migrants is nearly 
over by the middle of October, and frosts are of nightly 
occurrence. This is the time when the weasels change 
their name to the more aristocratic “ermine” and the 
rabbits turn piebald before their snow-white winter coats 
are ready—though I once saw a bewildered little rabbit 
who had turned completely white during a premature 
spell of snow, left in a state of confusion rather like that 
of a déshabillé somnambulist waking in public, when the 
snow disappeared again and he found himself glaring 
and white in the midst of verdant moss. 

The woods as a whole make one magnificent gesture 
before they yield to the scurrying heralds of winter. The 
poplars normally turn the most mellow of amber, as 
if they had enmeshed showers of the noonday sun, but 
for some reason or other many a tree will have large 
portions dyed the colour of rich Burgundy, whilst others 
will remain in their brightest green for weeks after the 
rest have turned. The birch becomes honey-coloured, a 
lighter, more transparent tone than the aspen. The spruce, 
amongst all these radiant hues, seems almost black, so 
that in looking down from some hill-top over the exquisite 
“glufanoua” with its jade, amber, ruby and beryl daubed 
in patches or splashed in shades indescribably commin- 
gling, one is reminded of a palette thrown down by some 
titanic Rembrandt. 

But this is the end. Fast in the wake of the last 
scouting outpost of the migrants’ rearguard follow the 
bitter winds which strip off every remaining leaf and 
paralyse the very streams of life. The wind subsides 
and the forest waits in chill nakedness for the final 
sentence. Then, some night, with the faintest of rustling 
it comes; and the dawn reveals each twig and branch 
with its little pyramid of snow, held out like proffered 
pledges of acquiescence to the leprous demon winter; and 
except in the extremest cold, when a report like a pistol 
shot tells of the agonized cracking of a frozen tree, a 
silence as of the very tomb grips the forest as if in death 
itself. Is 185 18, ©} Sinaia 


THE CAMBODIAN DANCERS. 
TuHoucH the French Ballet of recent decades has little to 
recommend it either in technique or in emotional and 
zesthetic qualities, Paris has nevertheless been the scene 
of the most important modern developments in pantomime- 
ballet, with its association of the arts of the dancer, the 
actor, the painter, the musician. It was in Paris that 
the Russians first revealed to the West the brilliant possi- 
bilities in colour and form, and the immense expressional 
force, of the ballet as a theatrical medium. In subsequent 
years the combination of the latest sophistications in 
French painting and music with the organized, skilled, and 
vivid interpretation of the Russian dancers carried modern 
art to the farthest point yet reached in the theatre. More 
recently, the Swedish Ballet has introduced to the 


Parisian public the most advanced conceptions of Cocteau, 
the advance-guard music of Milhaud and other members 
of the Six. But of equal or greater importance to a 
realization of the vitality and significance of the ballet are 
the extraordinary and illuminating performances of the 
Cambodian dancers in Paris this season. 

The dancers of this royal ballet—at once personal 
attendants upon the King of Cambodia and symbolical 
embodiments of national feeling—have innumerable ad- 
vantages of environment and education, of historical 
atmosphere and tradition, which contribute to their exalta- 
tion as priestesses of an art which is transmitted from 
century to century by the most precious individual and 
unwritten instruction. The dancers, who are girls chosen 
when they are eight years old by ceremonial consultation 
with the gods, are detached from their families and be- 
come not only the absolute property of the monarch but 
complete devotees of a cult. The physical training of 
these children occupies hours each day for seven years or 
more; thus perfecting a flexibility of arms, hands, and 
fingers to the point of complete disarticulation, and 
developing a finesse in rhythmic expression equal to the 
demands of the most subtle pantomime. The gestures of 
salutation, the devotional poses, the mystic attitudes of 
the dances in their present-day repertoire—even the out- 
ward appearance of the dancers—may be viewed in exact 
counterpart on the ancient Khmer monuments of Angkor- 
Vat. We have thus in the Cambodian Ballet a manifesta- 
tion of technical skill attained through a severity of dis- 
cipline and training scarcely to be found in Europe, and 
a cumulation of legendary significance reaching far back 
of our present Occidental civilizations. As spectacles of 
complete stylization, remote from naturalism, surcharged 
with symbolism, and refined to a sophistication that has 
run the circle back to apparent simplicity, these dances 
of the Cambodians are precious documents for the Occi- 
dental investigator of non-representative art. 

The music which accompanies the dances has this same 
quality of Occidental modernity which to the Orient is 
mere normal artistic sequence. This music is of two distinct 
sections, only one of which is properly an accompani- 
ment, the other being an integral part of the ballet. At 
one side of the space set aside for the action is seated a 
group of singers who mark the time with small batons 
and deliver, in a sort of combined recitative and chant 
with fugue-like figures and sudden rises to long sustained 
notes, those speeches which the dancers of the ballet are 
to be conceived as uttering in character. (I use the word 
chant as the Western term most often applied to any vocal 
execution based on a musical system not rising from our 
familiar diatonic scale.) This arrangement completely 
divorces the vocal expression from the rhythmic and pan- 
tomimic expression involved, each method of externaliza- 
tion being confided to those who gifts and training en- 
sure the greatest skill in execution and the nearest ap- 
proach to esthetic perfection. This is the very division 
of the contributing elements of a theatrical production 
which in the modern Occidental theatre marked Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s “Coq d’Or,” Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloé,” 
and Milihaud’s “L’ Homme et son Désir” as important ad- 
vances towards some form more flexible than the opera 
and richer than the ballet. 

At the other side of the ballet proper is seated a group 
of instrumentalists. The instruments are, first of all, 
wooden xylophones of Cambodian handicraft, with a 
liquid quality of tone totally different from that of the 
machine-made equivalent. The only wind-instrument is 
a pipe combining the timbre of the clarinet and the oboe. 
The sonority is rounded out by drums. These are of 
two kinds: those beaten with sticks and those played by 
hand. The subtleties of rhythmic pattern are enormously 
increased by the skill of individual fingers exercised on 
the two ends of the small hand drum. 

A single programme will serve as an illustration. On 
the floor at the right are the singers in soft silken blouses 
with tiny bamboo sticks in their hands; at the left the 
orchestra with the decorative leader standing languidly a 
little to one side, in apparent mental abstraction. Over 
the instruments there is the play of slender brown fingers 
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issuing from sleeves of coloured satin. Then, preceded 
by bearers of golden banners, the young dancers appear, 
loaded with precious jewels, with their feet bare, their 
faces impassive. Carrying gold and silver flowers they 
advance, retire, resolve themselves into asymmetric stage 
figures, and run through the evolutions of an elaborate 
ceremonial. It is the Dance of Good Wishes. Then 
there is an interlude of almost realistic pantomime: a tiny, 
exquisite Siren is pursued and abducted by the King of 
the White Monkeys, whose costume and mask and gal- 
loping steps are a grotesque variation upon an almost 
realistic theme. The pursuit is given a great deal of 
stage-movement by the use of certain deliberate and con- 
ventionalized steps which simulate rapidity while ad- 
vancing the figure but little from a given spot. The only 
sound uttered is a tiny and remote scream so detached 
from the impassive face of the little Siren that it seems to 
float up from somewhere in mid-air. 

There follows a complete ballet whose scenario deals 
with a princess’s dream, a prince with a magic wand who 
fulfils her dream, their adventures and ultimate happi- 
ness. The brilliant jets of arrested crystalline melody 
from the xylophones and the softer ebullitions of the pipe 
rise and fall above the complicated fundamental rhythms 
of the drums in a series of extraordinary syncopated fig- 
ures. The intoning of the singers, especially that of the 
leader who announces each theme before it is taken up 
by the others, has remarkable rescnance and a timbre 
resembling that of a stringed instrument. The shades of 
pitch are minute in comparison with our recognized half- 
tone degrees, refined to the point of distinguishing a fifth 
of a tone. 

The technique of the dance makes demands entirely 
different from those of the ballet as we know it. There 
is little quick movement. The favourite step for moving 
about the stage is comparatively slow, with the knees 
bent, the feet turned back, the toes turned upward. Often 
shifts of position are made with a series of motions: ris- 
ing from a seated position to the knee and sinking back 
again at each advance. The most poetic episodes are even 
more static, many of the evolutions being achieved by the 
dancers in a sitting posture upon a low square divan 
covered with cushions. The trunk, arms, hands, and 
separate fingers are used with amazing skill and com- 
plexity of motion, and with what suave grace! The palms 
are most often turned upward. All these movements are 
charged with ritual, historical, local, and symbolical mean- 
ing. A ceremonial salutation consists of five different pos- 
tures flowing from one to the other in natural sequence, 
and involving elaborate and traditionally unalterable move- 
ments of the head, body, arms, and hands. Weeping and 
love-making have their own complicated and fixed ritual 
of expression. A scene of seduction between the prince 
and princess, seated side by side, is as remote from natural- 
ism as it is possible to conceive. Their arms trace in the 
air caresses superhumanly delicate, gestures which pur- 
sue and interlace without ever coming to the point of 
actual contact. The action is nearer to an embrace of 
souls than to any form of material love-making. The 
faces, turned not to each other but always to the front, 
are white, serene, mask-like. Only the chests rise and 
fall as signs of strong feeling, and occasionally from the 
princess’s passive lips issue little, strange, almost infantile 
cries, like shrill gasps of emotion. All their pantomime 
is similarly, or even more completely, reduced to an 
intricate design of exceeding subtlety, which is 
detached and conventionalized to the last degree of 
stylization. 

The actual influence of so remote and exotic a contribu- 
tion to Parisian theatrical repertoire as the dances of 
the Cambodians is far less easy to trace than that of the 
flamboyant colour and emotional sweep of the Russians or 
the modernism of the Swedish Ballet. But as a connect- 
ing link between the established artistic theories of the 
Orient and the strongly contested creeds of modern West- 
ern art, its appearance in Paris is of even higher 
significance. 

FLORENCE GILLIAM. 


MISCELLANY. 


How extraordinary a measure Governor Allen of Kansas 
gave of himself and of the civilization he represents, 
at Mr. Harding’s recent conference of governors over 
that abject wastrel, the Volstead law! “In the Middle 
West,” said Governor Allen, “I believe we have a better 
degree of enforcement because it is more truly American 
than the Atlantic seaboard. . . . Why, out West we still 
gaze in astonishment on a woman who smokes a cigarette.” 
So that, then, is a mark of true Americanism! Well, 
there is nothing for a civilized person to do but say in 
all tolerance, What a life! No one, certainly, would 
make a point of insisting that either men or women 
should smoke cigarettes or that they should smoke at all. 
There is perhaps a pleasant freemasonry about the prac- 
tice, but the social value of this freemasonry is properly 
determined by one’s own personal preference, and chiefly 
by one’s like or dislike of tobacco. But who, if he could 
possibly help it, would choose to live where one’s smoking 
or not smoking is an object of remark! 


Now after two or three days in Washington, I have come 
to visit some long-neglected relatives who live on a small 
farm, so remote that only by the greatest effort can I 
preserve any sense of the highly-specialized life of the 
city. This farm was cleared one hundred and five years 
ago, and it has been worked by three generations of my 
cousin’s family, in direct descent—father, son and grand- 
son—and always worked for production, never for 
speculation. The house, the second one on the place, 
was built sixty-eight years ago, and is tight as a drum. 
I look with curiosity on pine planks, an inch and a half 
thick and eighteen inches wide, without a knot in them, 
and my cousin tells me that his grandfather could buy 
all of that sort he wanted, for five dollars a thousand 
feet ! 


THERE is a deal of sentimentalism lavished on the idea of 
living near to the heart of nature. Probably even 
Voltaire sentimentalized somewhat when he said that the 
highest exercise of wisdom was to spend one’s life in 
the country, raising cabbages. My hatred of sentimen- 
talism is so strong, I confess, that no doubt it causes me 
to lean unduly away from sentiment, which nevertheless 
I know to be a very different thing from sentimentalism, 
and a very great and noble thing, indeed probably the 
greatest thing in the world. The sentiment for the life 
to which Schumann paid tribute in music and which Gogol 
presented in definitive and imperishable beauty in his 
“Old-fashioned Farmers,” has, however, something sub- 
stantial behind it. Life on this fifty acres is laborious, 
certainly; but I doubt that in actual wear and tear it 
matches the average of city life, or that its discomforts 
are greater. Perhaps if I tried it for any length of time, 
I might find that I had made a bad exchange, but at 
present I am inclined to doubt it. George Sand speaks 
somewhere of the labours “which fill and moralize our 
days.” Industrial and professional labours, as practised 
in the city, certainly fill our days enough, in all conscience, 
but how far do they, in their nature and by comparison 
with the labours of the small producing farmer, tend to 
moralize them? I wish I knew. 


Wuat makes the greatest impression on me, as a crea- 
ture brought hither from the city, is the appearance of 
great solvency and independence that this life seems 
naturally to produce. Anxiety about losing one’s job, 
about one’s next meal, about being cast adrift in one’s 
old age—this, which operates so powerfully to dehumanize 
the city worker into a servile and pitiable creature of his 
circumstances, is absent here; my cousin and his family 
are not at all like the people I know in the city. They 
raise whatever they use, even killing their own meat and 
grinding their own grain; nay, if even the price of sugar 
rise above what they are willing to pay for it, they have 
a fine row of maple trees that put them beyond the reach 
of any emergency. They burn their own wood, and the 
price and scarcity of coal affect them not at all. Strikes, 
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lockouts, “the strife between labour and capital,” trans- 
portation, manipulated markets, control of credit—none 
of these things touch them or seem able to touch them. 
These immunities bring out an entirely different spirit, 
a different outlook on life and on one’s personal part 
in life and one’s relation to it; they immensely stimulate 
one’s independence and one’s humanity. I overeat myself 
horribly here, and aside from rummaging among a few 
old books, I have let all thought of my chosen and regular 
pursuits evaporate in this clear, cold air; yet I have not 
felt so brisk and upstanding in many, many months. Say 
what one will, there is an emancipating and moralizing 
quality about the labours that erect and sustain this life, 
which is largely absent from the industrial and profes- 
sional labours of the city dweller. I wonder whether the 
enormities of our Government would get very far if a 
majority of our population were born and reared in this 
independence. It seems to me that “the spirit of ’76” 
was essentially about the kind of thing that is bred here 
and is not bred under any other conditions. 
JOURNEYMAN. 


THE THEATRE 


MR. BARRYMORE’S HAMLET. 
LonG ago a great critic said that only a great actor 
can play Hamlet; and Macready declared that no 
competent actor can quite fail to play Hamlet. They 
were, of course, both right. No one to-day who can 
not remember either Booth or Henry Irving, has seen 
Hamlet greatly played. I confess my own recollection 
of those two performances is uncertain because of my 
extreme youth when I witnessed them, but something 
of their glamour remains, and that is sufficient testi- 
mony to their supremacy. Of later Hamlets I have 
seen many, each one lacking certain qualities essential 
to what Hazlitt would consider a successful perform- 
ance, yet each one so far from failure that one was 
absorbed in the drama. Prepared to be pleased, there- 
fore, and equally prepared to discount the extravagant 
praise that has been appearing in the columns of those 
younger critics especially, to whom “Hamlet” is a 
revelation, I went to witness the Hamlet of John 
Barrymore. Well, I was pleased; and I did have to 
make the discounts. Mr. Barrymore’s Hamlet is rever- 
ent, attractive, at times moving, and the production of 
the play by Robert Edmond Jones is consistently beauti- 
ful and often strikingly effective. But Barrymore’s 
Hamlet is not a great impersonation, and the complete 
effect of his acting and therefore of the production 
of the play as a whole, is far less than the haunting, 
tragic, wistfully terrible thing that “Hamlet” can be. 
It is far less than what it will be, in fact, ten years 
from now, if Mr. Barrymore continues to play the 
part. Surely, at the present moment, to apply the 
choice word “greatness” to it, is to lack perspective. 

Certain attributes for a satisfactory impersonation 
of Hamlet Mr. Barrymore conspicuously possesses. 
They are slender grace and aristocratic bearing, charm, 
a suggestion of weakness or irresolution, tenderness, 
a dry humour, and beauty in melancholy. But two 
attributes he does not possess, and they are the very 
two required for a great performance of this réle. 
They are tragic power and the indescribable ability to 
suggest a mind broken and haunted until it dwells in 
the borderland of what we call sanity. It makes no dif- 
ference whether or not the actor (as most do) regards 
Hamlet’s “madness” as assumed. The constant brood- 
ing on suicide, the refusal to kill the King at prayer, 
the terrible renunciation of Ophelia, are obviously 
resultant from a mind shaken from the normal. Both 
these attributes Booth and Irving possessed, though 


in different proportion. Neither of them does Mr. 
Barrymore possess. Just as in the tent scene in 
“Richard III” his lack of tragic power put him into 
unendurable comparison with Mansfield, the last con- 
spicuous actor of the role, so the scene of the play 
within the play in “Hamlet,” to take one instance, 
puts him into a comparison he can not endure with the 
truly great Hamlets. There is but one test here; the 
test of your own response. Does he take you out of 
yourself, does he lift and thrill you? Even this test 
can hardly be applied convincingly unless one has 
certain standards of comparison, unless one knows to 
what degree it is possible to be lifted and thrilled. In 
comparison with the tragic impact of Booth’s Hamlet 
in such scenes, Barrymore’s is tame. Indeed, he is 
less moving than Walter Hampden, except in the great 
scene with Ophelia, which he plays traditionally, but 
with great tenderness and shocking pathos in the burst 
of enraged madness at the discovery of the eaves- 
droppers. To balance this, he has humour where 
Hampden lacks it, and he has, of course, the Barry- 
more charm, and a personality far less suggestive of 
executive capacity. There were times when one felt 
Hampden’s Hamlet could, actually, have swept clean 
the court of Denmark with a stroke. 

Booth had dynamic tragic power and a naturally 
brooding, melancholy disposition. Irving had less 
tragic power, but as no man of our age, he possessed 
the ability to suggest with uncanny effect a mind 
haunted, distraught. Without the one, the play 
“Hamlet” is in danger of being tedious and overlong; 
without the other, the character of the Prince is not 
fully, or even, in a sense, adequately interpreted. That 
is why Hazlitt was right. Yet the Barrymore-Jones- 
Hopkins production is worth seeing; as were, most 
decidedly, the Forbes-Robertson production, the Walter 
Hampden production, the E. H. Sothern production, 
and numerous lesser ones. Macready, too, was right. 
There is so much poetry in the play, so much dramatic 
power in the character, that a good deal less than per- 
fection, or greatness, is no small boon. 

The poetry of the play, specifically exhibited in the 
verse, is what I best remember of Forbes-Robertson’s 
performance, and what I least remember of Irving’s. 
This ability to deliver blank verse is a conspicuous 
merit of Walter Hampden. It ought to be of Mr. 
Barrymore, but is not as yet. It ought to be, because 
Barrymore has made great progress in the control of 
his voice, and in a feeling for rhythm, and because in 
aspect and sensitiveness he is fitted for such commerce. 
As yet, however, he exhibits a fault that Sothern used 
to have (and still has, to some extent). He pumps 
up his emphasis on certain words, and those words 
are monotonously apt to be at the end of lines, or just 
preceding the cesural pause. Since the language of 
“Hamlet” is blank verse, and not colloquial speech, 
there is nothing whatever to be gained by treating it 
as colloquial speech, as some actors have attempted 
to do. Mr. Barrymore makes no such attempt. Like 
Booth and Forbes-Robertson and Hampden, he seeks 
to seem natural while letting the music do its work, 
a work, incidentally, of greater importance than we 
realize in establishing the mood of the play. He has 
not yet quite found himself, not yet hit on the golden 
mean between rhythm and naturalness. He makes us 
overconscious of the rhythm. 

However much “Hamlet” depends for effect upon 
the impersonation of the leading part, it would not be 
fair in the present instance to ignore the production. 
It is told of Booth that he once arrived in some New 
England city without any baggage, and he and his 
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company performed in their ordinary clothes; which, 
to be sure, was just what Garrick did. There is no 
real reason, however, why, if Shakespeare is permitted 
to employ verse to heighten his effect, the producer 
may not be permitted to employ light, colour, form; 
always assuming that they, like the verse, are legitimate 
to the mood. The newer stage-craft is here employed 
by Mr. Robert Edmond Jones and Mr. Hopkins in 
the same reverential spirit that Mr. Barrymore displays 
in his performance. They have gone back from the 
ultra-suggestiveness of their “Macbeth,” to a single 
setting which is “realistic” enough to satisfy most 
theatre-goers, and yet formal enough to stand through- 
out the play with no incongruity, save in the graveyard- 
scene, which is ludicrous; one does not dig graves in 
the centre of the castle-floor. This setting is lighted 
from a battery of lamps above the balcony, eliminating 
all foot-lights; and a forestage is built out over the 
orchestra-pit. At the rear are steps, leading up to an 
opening which discloses the blue night sky. On top 
of these steps, against the night blue, the player king 
and queen perform in gold; and Hamlet’s sword-hilt 
flashes as he follows the radiance which is the ghost. 
Down these steps are massed the striking colours of 
the costumes—Lincoln green, purple and Indian red. 
Before a delicately painted, formalized drop-curtain, 
certain scenes are acted on the forestage, especially 
that of the praying Claudius. The King kneels, facing 
the audience, directly over the heads of the front row 
of spectators, who, in fact, actually flank him on either 
side. Hamlet comes from between the curtains, and 
sees him there. There is almost the stark intimacy of 
Shakespeare’s own theatre in this scene; it is extra- 
dinarily, tinglingly effective. This “Hamlet” could 
never be taken to another city, and achieve its present 
effect, without the costumes, the lights, the stage- 
setting. These supply to “Hamlet” a visual poetry, 
a sttbdued radiance, and a certain formal rhythm, of 
which Booth knew nothing. To say, as some older 
critics have, that this is not “legitimate,” is to talk 
nonsense. It is not only legitimate; it is highly com- 
mendable, unless it is practised at the expense of 
impersonation, or in the wrong key. But there is no 
evidence in the present case that impersonation was 
not the main object of the production, and every 
evidence that the designer and producer sought to 
employ the arts of stagecraft with reverence and 
understanding. To say that there can be no “Hamlet” 
with Hamlet left out, is not to say there can be no 
“Hamlet” unless everything else is left out. 

It was more than half a century ago that Booth 
broke all records by playing Hamlet on Broadway for 
a hundred nights. It looks very much as though Mr. 
Barrymore would repeat the trick. Fifty years from 
now it will doubtless be repeated again. Is there 
another play like it in the world? One almost under- 
stands why so much has been written about it, if not 
why so little of that writing has any connexion with 
common sense. 

WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


FLIRTING WITH LOCKJAW. 
Sirs: Mr. Jo Davidson says in his extremely entertaining 
article on sculpturing the Bolshevik statesmen at Genoa: “One 
could speak Hnglish with one’s teeth tightly shut, but it was 
practically impossible to talk French or Russian that way.” 

As this statement subverts the theory that atmosphere has 
not a little to do with the sounds of a language—the theory 
that Italian and Spanish owe their nature to the fact that they 
are spoken in warm zones, where people can open their mouths 
and utter pure, open vowel-sounds, while Russian and the 


other Northern languages spoken where the mercury is freez- 
ing in the bulb, favour compressed lips and hidden vowels— 
I had the curiosity to test the theory. 

I picked up a Russian book which had in it such words as 
dyestivitelnosti, vuipyachivayusheheisa, velichestvennaya, 
vostorzhennuim, chetvorugolnuiya, and found that they could 
be pronounced with perfect audibility with the teeth clenched. 
Then I read a whole page with the same result, Then I tried 
a page of Dante, a page of Baudelaire’s “Fleurs du Mal,” a 
page of “Don Quixote” and a page of “Faust,” and to my 
surprise discovered that a man afflicted with lockjaw would 
have no difficulty in speaking every word aloud. In fact I 
nearly had lockjaw myself after this experiment. 

There can be no doubt that the lips and the openness of the 
mouth have much to do with the enunciation of words, but 
anyone who has heard Russians speak must have noticed that 
they hold their lips closer together than people speaking Italian 
or Spanish. But the teeth are not in it! J am, etc. 


Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. NATHAN HASKELL DoLe. 


AMERICANIZED EUROPE. 


Sirs: The two letters about Americanized Europe, in your 
issue of 22 November, give, without any doubt, a true picture of 
the every-day manifestations of predominant tendencies in 
Europe. Messrs. Mumford and Kaun are—so far—quite cor- 
rect in their statement that this is as much America as New 
York or Boston. But in spite of all, there still exists a Europe 
which young Americans expect to find and actually never 
get to see; a Europe which is not yet America, and one which 
never will be America. Of course, European industrialism is 
not any more pleasant than American industrialism ; European 
politicians are not any more inspired than American (in fact, 
they are infinitely more the playthings of social and economic 
conditions) ; in European art and literature there is no more 
creative power than in the art and literature of America. 

In this country, the United States, conditions to-day are 
the natural result of a straight line of development: one 
straight way leads from early pioneer days to the present. 
The American people changed, rather developed, in the course 
of time, but they did not have to forget anything. The 
European people had to forget their past in order to become 
Americanized as they are to-day; they had to abandon their 
original ways in which, long ago, lay their greatness; and 
they have not yet done it completely. The glorious centuries 
which lie behind it, may not actually give Europe more of a 
cultural spirit than America has, but they give Europe a bad 
conscience. Things which are done here as a matter of 
course, as the proper thing to do, are done over there with a 
bad conscience. That may be the reason why Europe is un- 
successfully Americanized. Nobody can help knowing that 
once upon a time mightier and greater things than the dollar 
have been the pride of the Continent. Gothic cathedrals can 
not be overlooked, and not even Goethe, deeply as he may be 
buried in libraries. 

Gerhart Hauptmann at his sixtieth birthcJay has been 
called the representative £ Germany, “The German Man,” 
the national hero. Nobody doubts that he is not; that 
Stinnes and the Dollar and Technic are mightier. But is it 
not of some significance that Germany wished to be worthy 
of a representative of this kind? It was not a lie; it meant 
the longing for a lost Paradise. Perhaps it was more, per- 
haps it was an educational effort. 

The Europe, the Germany—I speak of Germany, which I 
know more thoroughly—that never will be America, the Ger- 
many that says “No” to to-day; that does not lose itself 
in striving for money and mechanization; this Germany lies 
hidden. It does not make politics, it does not dwell on the 
reparations problem. It is admittedly weak, and actually un- 
important. It is bound to the beautiful past, and it strives 
for a future worthy of that past. It wants education, it 
wants spiritual freedom, it wants—more than anything else— 
religion, It is searching on many mistaken roads, it may not 
yet see the light; but it knows that the light is somewhere, 
and it does not tire in seeking. It is split into many groups, 
but even in the least important of these, and the most errone- 
ous, there lives the good will, and the knowledge: one thing 
is needed. The observer has to search with much love to 
find these groups. To understand their significance, he has 
more to consider their motives than their actual production. 
One finds them in the proletarian youth-movement, even in 
the bourgeois youth-movement (Freideutsche Jugendbewe- 
gung), in intellectual circles of socialists, in queer religious 
circles which search the globe for a new faith. One finds 
them more than anywhere else among small, na:neless groups 
of friends who strive and work together without propaganda; 
not teaching, but studying and learning. 
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This kind of group may exist all over the world; it cer- 
tainly exists in America. Not its mere existence is a proof 
that the true Europe is still alive; but it is bound to the 
soil of its national culture: in Europe, it is French, or Ger- 
man, or English, but never American; it is fed by Rousseau 
or Shakespeare or Goethe, by the whole atmosphere that 
centuries have created; it may be cosmopolitan in its aim, 
but it is national in its roots, in its mentality. 

Yes, the surface of Europe is Americanized (and badly, 
too), but underneath, the real Europe is still in existence, 
and—for the optimist—growing again. I am, etc., 

Belmont, California. Max PINNER. 


THIS FREEDOM. 

Sirs: The Freeman, I have been led to believe, stands for 
straight thinking and exact speech. I note, therefore, with 
all the more regret, in an editorial note in your issue of 
6 December, the expression, “the American Constitution which 
guarantees freedom of speech.” Nowhere in the Constitution 
or in the Amendments is there any guaranty of freedom of 
speech. After the example of the English Petition of Rights 
and the Bill of Rights itself, our Constitution as framed by 
the Founding Fathers contained no mention, not to say guar- 
antees, of freedom of speech or of the press. The people of 
the Colonies raised such a rumpus about the omission that 
the adoption of the Constitution was endangered. Promises were 
made by the: Fathers that these matters and others of like kind 
would be provided for in amendments to be submitted forthwith. 
Thus placated, the requisite number of States adopted the 
Constitution, but were handed a gold brick in the First 
Amendment, which is generally referred to by careless writers 
as guaranteeing free speech, free press, freedom of assemblage 
and religious liberty. In fact, it does none of these thins, as 
frequently pointed out by the Supreme Court. It merely for- 
bids Congress to pass any law abridging such liberties, when in 
fact no such liberties were then existent. 

Judge Cooley says that when the Constitution was adopted, 
“liberty of the press was neither well protected nor well de- 
fined.” We had in this country at that time such liberties as 
came to us by the common law of England, i.e., such princi- 
ples of freedom of press and of speech and of religion as the 
judges from time to time, as cases arose, saw fit to enunciate. 
To illustrate: In 1763, Peter Annet, schoolmaster, published 
an article calling in question the historical veracity of the 
Pentateuch. He pointed out some of ihe mistakes of Moses. 
He was charged by the English Government with propagating 
diabolical opinions, tending to shake the foundations of the 
Christian religion and of the civil and ecclesiastical Govern- 
ment of England. He was found guilty and sent to Newgate. 
In 1797 a bookseller named Williams was tried by Lord Ken- 
yon for selling a single copy of the second part of Paine’s 
“Age of Reason.” He was found guilty and sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment. The Court said such attacks upon 
Christianity “tend to destroy all civil obligations, the sol- 
emnities of oaths and to strip the law of one of its principal 
sanctions—the dread of future punishment.” 

Such was the freedom of speech and of the press and of 
religion in England and the American Colonies when the 
Fathers handed to the people the First Amendment, for- 
bidding Congress to enact a law abridging these liberties 
but leaving the power where it then was, in the hands of 
the judges without any limitations whatever, and leay- 
ing the several States free to abridge such liberties to their 
heart’s content. Witness the criminal syndicalism laws in 
thirty-five States of the union, under which scores of men 
and women now languish in prison. Witness the frightful sen- 
tences imposed by Federal judges under war-time legislation and 
the flimsy reasons given therefore; e.g. Federal Judge Bledsoe 
of Los Angeles condemned the writer of a scenario entitled 
“The Spirit of ’76” to ten years'in prison on the ground that 
“St was calculated reasonably so to excite and inflame the pas- 
sions of our people or some of them that they will be deterred 
from giving that full measure of co-operation, sympathy, as- 
sistance or sacrifice which is due to Great Britain, as an ally 
of ours” and “to make us a little slack in our loyalty to 
Great Britain in this great catastrophe.” It was this same 
Judge Bledsoe who on another occasion, in March, 1918, said: 
“The man or woman here among us who does not openly 
and unequivocally evince complete and enthusiastic accord with 
America and her declared aims in this war, has either German 
sympathy in his heart or German money in his pocket, or else 
a want of grey matter in his brain-cells. He should either be 
in Berlin or in Bedlam. At the former place he will have 
company suited to his views; at the latter, associates fitted for 
his mentality.” 
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To such judges as this were our liberties of speech and press 
left by the Fathers of the Constitution. It is easy to see the 
relation between the expression of such sentiments by a 
Federal judge and the action of the American Legion recently 
in preventing Madam Gadski from singing at Philharmonic 
Auditorium, in this city. Men, under police protection, 
paraded in front of the Auditorium carrying banners in- 


scribed: “We are not Unreasonable; Only Patriotic. Gadski 
Shall Not Sing.’ “Real American Money For Real American 
People. Gadski Shall Not Sing.” It may be noted as a coin- 


cidence merely, that on the same day “The Ladies of the Ku 
Klux Klan of California” with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
filed articles of incorporation at Sacramento. I am, etc., 


Los Angeles, California. J. H. RyckMan. 


BOOKS. 


TWO AMERICAN CRITICS. 


Wuart ought to be the fruits of a lifetime devoted to 
literary scholarship? It would perhaps be necessary so 
to have devoted one’s own life, before one could 
answer the question fairly. Yet certain attainments 
do seem to suggest themselves: a wise sense of pro- 
portion among literary types; an eye for the trivial and 
the merely derivative, and an eye for the original and 
the self-sustaining; a sense of literature as, in part 
at least, a reflection of the development of thought; 
a detached and ironic view of human life, and a feel- 
ing for the malleability of social structures ; some skill, 
finally, in the use of the mother language as a vehicle 
for critical expression. Flexibility, discrimination, 
catholicity, philosophy—these are vague enough vo- 
cables, in all conscience, yet they do represent the sort 
of thing one would like to think characteristic of ripe 
and mellow scholarship. It is something of this kind 
that one expects from a scholar of the type of Pro- 
fessor Felix Schelling, who is in some senses the dean 
of American scholars. Professor Schelling has never 
allied himself with the philologists, and is no doubt 
regarded as a dilettante in “scientific” circles; but the 
author of so solid and substantial a work as “The 
Elizabethan Drama” can hardly be accused seriously 
of dilettantism. One opens with real expectancy his 
volume of reprinted reviews, “Appraisements and 
Asperities” —a title which seems to offer some 
pleasantly unprofessorial reading; and what, upon 
examination, does it offer? 

Professor Schelling, as I have mentioned, has made 
a special study of English drama, and he has written 
one book on English lyric poetry. It is disappointing, 
therefore, to find him writing thus in the hierophantic 
vein of Mr. Christopher Morley: 


The essay is a delicacy for the aristocrat, the Brahmin 
among readers. Children and those in whom childhood is 
prolonged read for the story; and the ‘prenaturally good’ 
read for edification, which, for the most part, they are sadly 
in need of. Practical people read for facts, although they may 
never arrive at a point at which they actually recognize a 
fact when they meet one. And the romantic read impossible 
fiction or aureate poetry and lose themselves in unreality. 
I repeat that he who loves the essay—especially the familiar 
essay, as it is called—and letters, is the aristocrat, the Brahmin 
among readers, because he, above all others, has the taste of 
the connoisseur for delicate flavour, for fragrance, for 
aroma, that spirit which gives to our best essays a quality 
above the posturings of dramatists and novelists and the 
flutterings of poets, be they free or caged in verse. 


With all respect for the learned author—piffle! This 
is not the accent of informed and disciplined taste; it 
is the accent of minor journalism, and if taken seri- 
ously, would put Mr. E. V. Lucas at the pinnacle of 
contemporary literature. It represents a critical temper 


1“Appraisements and Asperities as to some Contemporary Writers.” 
Felix E, Schelling. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00, 
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of extreme tenuity, and we are not surprised to find 
Professor Schelling writing earnestly of “Our Miss 
Repplier,” of “The Quaintness of Mr. Crothers,” and 
of Hamilton Wright Mabie as “The Man of the Happy 
Mean” : 


The writings of Hamilton Mabie perturbed and troubled 
nobody. They led many to a kindlier and saner attitude towards 
life, and they strengthened a beautiful confidence which it is 
well to know still lingers in quiet places that all is working 
out to the good. 


We are not surprised that Professor Schelling finds 
“charm” and “peculiar authority” in so dull and dis- 
cursive a little book as Mr. Thayer’s “Art of Biog- 
raphy”; that he can speak of “the benign and ver- 
satile sway of Mr. Belasco” and of Mr. P. E. More 
as “an original thinker as to things of the present”; 
that he regards Mr. Alfred Noyes as “a consummate 
metrist” and “an international figure” : 

Secure in his acknowledged rank among those who are 
carrying on the great tradition of English poetry, it is only for 


the subaltern critic to salute him as he passes, one of the 
august group which leads. 


Enough should have been quoted to indicate that 
Professor Schelling belongs to the school of which 
Professor Phelps is the head master. It is a school in 
which erudition results not in perspicacity and discern- 
ment, or in any power of synthesizing the facts of 
literature into a philosophy; but in which erudition is 
made the excuse for gentlemanly trifling and patron- 
izing affability, and in which the three r’s are ram- 
bling, wreathing, and rectitude. Like Professor 
Phelps, Professor Schelling is frequently sound and 
sensible in his judgments; he writes of Mr. Masefield, 
“The Emperor Jones,’ and even Mr. Sandburg with 
justice and insight, and there is actually some asperity 
in the tone with which he writes of “Clair de Lune.” 
What such judgments lack, however, is any quality of 
appearing organic, and they are practically vitiated by 
the sort of ineptitudes quoted above. Professor 
Schelling’s mastery of English prose, finally, is admir- 
ably illustrated by such a sentence as this: 

But in the now considerable body of her work—which he 
who does not know has ill kept up with the best commentary 
on our American thought—Miss Repplier has always a sane, 
an essentially serious, an open-minded point of view, a point 
of view, moreover, which walks not in the ranks of unthinking 
majorities nor prides itself on the other hand on singularity 
for singularity’s sake. 

It is a pleasure to turn from such false and feeble 
stuff to the essays of Mr. John Macy in his volume, 
“The Critical Game.” * So far as I know, this is the 
only book Mr. Macy has published besides “The Spirit 
of American Literature,’ and though it is far less of 
a contribution than that work was, it does not disap- 
point one’s expectation of coming upon some unusu- 
ally brisk and sagacious criticism. The function of 
the critic, according to Mr. Macy, is “to be readable, 
to make literature of a sort,” and if one is inclined to 
_ suspect that it is something more, one is willing to ad- 
mit that Mr. Macy excellently fulfills his own idea of 
a critic. At any rate, and in spite of his failure to 
fit into an academic frame, he has some of the very 
qualifications for criticism that Professor Schelling 
specially lacks. I would not undertake to say that his 
knowledge is as great, but it is certainly much wider, 
and enables him to write of Dante and Swift and Tol- 
stoy as acutely as of Masefield and William James. 
His zeal for fine letters is hearty enough to send him 
ramping through many fields, and it would be dry 
pedantry indeed to accuse him of mere dabbling. 


$ 1“The Critical Game,’”’?’ John Macy. New York: Boni and Liveright. 
2,00, 
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But the two qualities of his which I had more 
particularly in mind in suggesting the contrast, are his 
alert discrimination and his~ unobtrusive but secure 
possession of a “point of view.” It is this combina- 
tion, I suppose, that lent to his judgments in the 
“American Literature” that special air they had of 
being, whether orthodox or heterodox, individual and 
independent. When Mr. Macy damns a man—e. g., 
Tagore—one feels that it is because Mr. Macy him- 
self has discerned the man’s fatuity or meretricious- 
ness; and when he praises a man it is as if no one 
had done it before. This latter is almost literally true, 
for he wrote in 1906 an appreciation of Conrad which 
need scarcely be modified to-day, and I believe he was 
one of the American “discoverers” of Remy de Gour- 
mont, “Let each new idea have its time and oppor- 
tunity,” he says in his essay on William James. “Let 
everything be tried. It is better to be credulous than 
bigoted, but to be excessively one or the other is not 
befitting a philosopher.” He is here putting James’s 
point of view into words, but they are a not inaccurate 
projection of his own bolstered hospitality. Mr. Macy 
sets no store by “a foolish consistency,” but he has 
thought out the questions of human life, individual 
and social, far enough so that his special judgments 
have the ring of relevance and congruity. 

Compare Mr. Macy’s essay on Mr. George Edward 
Woodberry with that of Professor Schelling, who, 
though he perceives the tenuously literary nature of 
Mr. Woodberry’s talent, writes of him as “a poet of 
high attainment and assured reputation,” and speaks 
of “his power of picture, his beautiful elevation of 
thought, and his delicate and exquisite diction.” Some 
of these phrases are perhaps not excessive, but Pro- 
fessor Schelling leaves the matter at that. Mr. Macy 
is a shrewder diagnostician, and is aware that the 
futility of such literary work as Mr. Woodberry’s 
rests upon Mr. Woodberry’s own conception of his 
role as the torch-bearer of a great tradition, upon his 
willingness to be one of the epigoni. 


Mr. George Edward Woodberry is only sixty-seven; yet he 
already seems like the last figure in a tradition which has come 
to an end.... It is not to be expected that a critic should 
begin where Lowell leaves off. Only a thinker of real genius 
makes such long strides. But the critic following Lowell in 
time and not moving half a step ahead of him seems older 
than Lowell himself. 


Mr. Macy’s theory of criticism as a “game,” though 
it connotes well the exhilaration there may be in the 
pursuit, is inexact to this extent, that in a real game 
some one always wins, or there is at least a tie, whereas 
in criticism every one may lose—author and critic and 
onlooking public. But when Mr. Macy is the critic, 
the only losers will be the kind of author who deserves 
to lose and a public which does not know a real critic 
when it sees one. 
Newton ARVIN. 


POEMS OF THE WAR. 
AN interesting and thoughtful article by an English writer 
published in an American magazine when the great war 
was about half over, had for its subject the author’s 
observation of certain facts tending to prove that Eng- 
land’s part’ in the absorbing drama, notwithstanding its 
attendant hardships, tragedy and heartache, had resulted, 
up to the time the article was written, in an increased de- 
gree of happiness throughout the nation as » whole. The 
abandonment of private and petty aims in behalf of the 
common good, the banishment of boredom and ennui—in 
short, a general heightening of the national pulse and an 
enlarged view of the possibilities of life, had, in the 
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writer’s opinion, more than compensated for the scattered 
instances of horror and despair. 

Without stopping to consider whether statistics are ever 
convincing where emotions are involved, we must recog- 
nize the existence of a number of people who would pre- 
fer on general principles not to take this optimistic view 
of the utilities of war; who would rather advocate finding, 
as William James has somewhere suggested, the same 
dynamic advantages in a good substitute. To such minds 
it is always a satisfaction to realize that there are some 
activities of the human spirit which are rather galvanized 
than strengthened by such powerful stimuli, and that their 
most satisfying harvest is gleaned in quiet fields. One of 
these perhaps is poetry. The present collection of verses’ 
written between the years 1914-19 and for the most part 
by men engaged in the struggle, is one of many books of 
war-poetry, none of which can have done much to modify 
existing opinion. That terrific experience would seem to 
have left the postic talent, in the various nations engaged, 
pretty much where it found it; though too many of the 
young singers it did not leave. In view of this latter 
fact, we must feel inclined always to read their utterances 
with a certain tenderness, besides granting them the 
interest and the historical value attaching to the words 
of witnesses. 

These particular poems have been well selected (one or 
two excellent translations are to be noted among them), 
and with an admitted parti pris which is in itself an 
interesting feature of the book, as proving how ready 
and important an assemblage could be made in behalf of 
the author’s point of view. It is safe to say that no 
previous war has ever found its minstrels so outspoken 
concerning its inglorious side. To read a bit of really 
martial verse after these confessions—Schiller’s “Soldaten- 
lied” for instance, or our own Republic’s Battle Hymn— 
must strike us as rather a questionable indulgence; and 
even the best of our reflective poems on this subject— 
beautiful things remembered in tranquillity like “The 
Bivouac of the Dead,’ or Collins’s “How Sleep the 
Brave ?”—sound like the tales we tell to children to make 
our ugly facts seem fair. 

ANNE GoopWIN WINSLow. 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 

“A Rezours,”” slightly sterilized, has come into English. 
It is too bad that we can not have our translations unal- 
loyed: if we are going to transplant Huysmans at all, 
why not do it thoroughly? Chapter VI (which Huys- 
mans, in a preface written twenty years after the publica- 
tion of “A Rebours,” called “the terrible Chapter VI’) 
and the last episode of Chapter IX, are missing. They 
were both of them harmless enough. In the “terrible” 
Chapter VI, des Esseintes, one evening, picks up a young 
boy on the Rue de Rivoli, and takes him to a house of 
prostitution. While Auguste is in retirement, his bene- 
factor explains to the marvelling women that he desires 
to make an assassin of the youth, “one more enemy of 
this hideous society.” Having encouraged, during several 
months, a taste for luxury in his protégé, he will suppress 
the allowance that enables him to gratify this taste, and 
thereupon the unfortunate Auguste will begin thieving. 
The incident is a fairly successful device of the épateur, 
and might just as well have been retained in the English 
version. 

There are a few other concessions to our national 
modesty, and one admires how the turning of a phrase 
or a discreet omission will emasculate. Gitons de seize 
ans, dodus et frisés does not mean “plump, curled, de- 
praved little girls of sixteen.’ Again: “the idolatrous 
town which wallowed on the ground the while it uttered 
impure psalms before the impious tabernacle of banks” 
does not seem to me quite so typical of the author as the 
literal translation: “the idolatrous town ejaculating, flat 
on its belly, impure canticles, etc.’ I may be unduly 
harping on details, but after all the book is a collection of 


1“The Paths of Glory.” Bertram Lloyd. London: George Allen & 


Unwin, Ltd. 
2“Against the Grain.” J. K. Huysmans. Translated by John 
Howard. New York: Lieber & Lewis. $3.00. 


details, and there is no surer way to weaken it than this 
eternal process of alteration, elimination, and evasion. 

“A Rebours” is a curious, ridiculous and puerile book 
which a few spirits will always cherish with an indulgent 
and amused affection. It lies embedded in the end of the 
nineteenth century like a jewelled and perfumed corpse, 
stiff, cold, putrescent, overladen with rigid and heavy 
colours. Dragged from its tomb, and set walking on the 
earth in the shroud of a new language, it looks pitifully 
antiquated in the fresher, freer, Stendhalian air of the 
twentieth century, and one need but glance upon it to 
see how far we really have moved from the ’eighties and 
nineties. Its introversion and melancholy seem the stuffy 
tag-end of Byronism, or the malady of Rousseau, filtered 
through Baudelaire; it is unpleasantly eaten with the 
sense of sin; and, after all, is there not something rather 
bourgeois about this hatred of the bourgeois? “A 
Rebours,” a hot-house and inverted “Walden,” an adven- 
ture in escape, is adolescent literature, and should be 
read for the first time at that age. 

But there is a lure in the creeping undulation of Huys- 
mans’s prose. Burdened as they are with mere informa- 
tion, the chapters contain passages that one will reread 
now and then. One of them is a prose poem describing 
the nature of the prose poem; another a paragraph on 
Mallarmé; and then there are a few unequalled lines 
concerning the poetry of Verlaine. It is easy to under- 
stand how a generation found mirrored in des Esseintes 
its aspirations, tastes and hatreds. In those days, charm- 
ing days without doubt, one could take more or less seri- 
ously such words as satanism and decadence. It was the 
evening of the century, 


Un soir fait de rose et de bleu mystique, 


and the clear wind of Whitman had not yet blown across 
the European world, the war had not made men practical 
and modern, and Freud had not enlightened them. “A 
Rebours,” composed in revolt against the airless natural- 
ism of Zola and his disciples, became the crystallization 
of a tendency, and as such is undoubtedly important from 
the standpoint of literary history. Moreover, the chap- 
ter on the Lati: poets of early Christianity may have 
suggested to Remy de Gourmont the studies that resulted 
in “Le Latin Mystique.” But the tendency that fashioned 
“A Rebours” has expired; the more modern mind has 
rolled over to new styles and new variations of outlook 
upon life; and the book, three-fourths or eight-ninths 
claptrap, is irrevocably dead. But it is not without a 
certain feeling of regret that one bids it good-bye. 
CLARKSON CRANE. 


TROUBLED WATERS. 

THE writers who laid the foundations for a science of 
political economy attempted to formulate the laws govern- 
ing men in their efforts to win a livelihood from the 
natural elements. The sociologist of the present day re- 
joices in freedom from a priori doctrines and exacting 
general principles, content to sail the difficult seas of 
social conflict without compass or chart, and to dodge 
about as best he may among the reefs and shoals, the 
waves and currents that his battered ship encounters. 

In a number of papers, somewhat loosely joined to- 
gether as throwing light on the social trend,’ Professor 
Edward A. Ross makes his latest report on the state of 
the troubled waters. He presents in an easy and rapid 
style, pertinent facts and opinions gathered at home and 
abroad in pursuit of his professional studies, or rescued 
from statistics. He is both entertaining and instructive 
in his comments on such subjects as immigration, the 
changing position of women, philanthropy, prohibition, 
labour-legislation and war, or the social usefulness of 
lawyers and experts. 

The path that leads away from the dogma of equal 
freedom, or laissez-faire, runs eventually into the dogma 
of authority; and one finds Professor Ross, in so far as 
he dares to be hopeful of the future, relying on laws cal- 
culated to restrain the grasping and the imprudent. An 
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increasing number of boards and commissions will super- 
vise men and women engaged in industry, and regulate 
private conduct as well. Fortunately, consistency is not 
part of the sociologist’s code, and the advocate of equal 
rights will find much comfort in these pages. He will 
be encouraged to note that Professor Ross lays proper 
emphasis on the disappearance of the frontier. “The 
westward movement,” he says, “was a response to the 
lure of opportunity”; and as long as free land was avail- 
able, “neither fever and ague nor scalping savage could 
check the westward stream of land-seekers.” The taste 
for social equality and personal freedom was nurtured by 
“the abundance of opportunity of the frontier, coupled 
with equal access to these many opportunities.” “Free 
land was an equalizer, for it admitted all comers to pos- 
session of the chief instrument of wealth-production” ; 
and it determined wages, since no man would work for 
another for less than he could make by working for him- 
self, 

But with the close of this era, some twenty years ago, 
the independent farmer began to give place to the farm- 
tenant, and the cities began to grow at the expense of the 
country. Worst of all, perhaps, was the break-down of 
the independent American spirit. “Now that the frontier 
is gone,” says Professor Ross, “not so many of us will be 
able to drink deep of personal liberty.’ The suppressions 
demanded by vested interests can be more easily practised 
upon critics who may be cut off from a means of liveli- 
hood because the natural opportunities are all privately 
owned. 

As it is not good form in collegiate circles to discuss 
the morality of land-monopoly, or the means suggested 
for restoring natural resources to general use, it is not 
surprising to find Professor Ross harking back to the 
oft-refuted theory of Malthus, and sharing the fears and 
prejudices natural to one who courts it. Nations are 
classified as “bright and aspiring” or “stupid and inert”; 
it is assumed that individuals of certain races can not 
be assimilated by our civilization; and a policy of exclu- 
siveness is advocated, in spite of the conflicts it will ad- 
mittedly produce. Yet according to his own showing, 
there was no question about assimilation while the new- 
comers were able to enter the open competition for the 
use of natural opportunities. Professor Ross says that 
we have lost our public domain, but it is assuming a 
good deal to suppose that it is lost beyond recovery. 

The difficulty is due not to the power of wealth, but to 
the power of exclusion which goes with the possession 
of the land. “The game’s too thin,” said a charity-worker 
to Professor Ross. “We coax money from the people who 
are beneficiaries of the abuses that produce the wrecks we 
deal with. They let us deal with the wrecks, but we can’t 
touch or even show up the conditions that produce them, 
because that would affect their income.” Public charity, 
in the form of laws to protect labourers, is Professor 
Ross’s remedy. “The paternal State,” he says, “saves 
the workingman from unguarded machinery, industrial 
poisons, and a pauper old age”; but it is frankly admitted 
that it also obliges him “to perish miserably in battle as 
a State slave.” 

When the reader is given a fair presentation of facts 
he can apply his own tests, and he will be all the more 
able to do so impartially if he is not subject to the con- 
straint upon personal liberty which leads the public-school 
teacher and the college professor to bow to “the require- 
ments inherent in all organization.” 

The means of undoing the mischief of land-monopoly, 
a possibility unrecognized by Professor Ross, is the 
theme of a proposal by August Schvan for a new social 
order.” If the misery of the present world is the work 
of the autocratic State, strengthened by its traffic in 
privileges, hope for better conditions must rest on the 
abolition of monopoly, and a consequent deflation of cen- 
tralized authority. 

Mr. Schvan argues that the function of the State 
should be limited to safeguarding the liberty of the 
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individuals who dwell within its territory. According to 
this definition, taxation, with its assumption of arbitrary 
power, would have to be abandoned for an assessment 
that fulfilled the requirements of equality. The basis for 
such an assessment is found in economic rent. A pay- 
ment by each to all, reckoned on the value of the unim- 
proved land in personal use, is in fact a quid pro qua. 
It measures the value of the opportunity enjoyed, and 
it does away with favouritism. 

The simple change involved in substituting rent for 
taxes would have far-reaching consequences. It would 
restore the equal rights of all to the public domain, which 
Professor Ross regards as gone for ever. The relinquish- 
ment by land-speculators of the undeveloped natural re- 
sources’ would be equivalent to restoring the frontier; 
while the abolition of tariff-taxes and other trade-barriers 
would permit every one to take full advantage of the mar- 
kets of the world. Armies and navies would no longer 
be required for the purpose of obtaining trade-mcenopo- 
lies or territorial concessions, and the size and importance 
of centralized government, and its power for evil, would 
diminish accordingly. 

In attempting to outline the practical steps that must 
be taken to accomplish the transition from the old order 
to the new, Mr. Schvan faces such thorny questions as 
currency-reform and compensation for landowners, ques- 
tions likely to arouse vigorous difference of opinion 
among readers who, in common with the author, desire 
to serve the cause of personal liberty and put a term 
to the destructive activities of political freebooters. 

FranNK W. GARRISON. 


GOLDEN DAYS. 

A very good case could be made for the theory that 
authors, of all people, should never allow biographies or 
memoirs to be written of them. Almost always the suc- 
cessful literary man appears to better advantage when he 
is writing than when he is engaged in bathing, quarrel- 
ling, tea-drinking, or any of the other minor occupations 
with which his life is cluttered. But there have been 
literary groups in which the tradition of daily life was 
almost as well-formed as the tradition of writing. Notable 
among them, is that to which Emerson, Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Alcott, and of course Mr. and Mrs. 
Publisher Fields, belonged. It is the portrayal of these 
congenial celebrities, and others who were naturally 
drawn to them, that lends interest to Mr. Howe’s well- 
edited selections from the diaries of Mrs. Fields,* and in 
a somewhat less degree to Mrs. Ticknor’s recollections 
and observations.’ 

The difference between the two volumes is largely that 
between first-hand and second-hand material. Mrs. Tick- 
nor is under the disadvantage, if it can be called that, 
of being many years younger than Mrs. Fields. Thus 
her account of the visit of Charles Dickens to America 
in the winter of 1867 and 1868 is necessarily a twice-told 
tale; whereas Mrs. Fields was an eyewitness, and 
recorded it in her diary day by day. 

What an unspoiled, what a delightfully naive chronicler 
was Mrs. Fields! Had fate so contrived it, she would 
have graced the White House as fittingly as she did the 
home of her publisher-husband. Her interests, which 
she may have thought were bookish, were really almost 
exclusively human. I do not believe, after reading these 
diaries, that she would have hesitated a moment if she 
had been compelled to choose between entertaining 
Dickens and being allowed to read his books. 

It was Colonel Roosevelt, if I am not mistaken, who 
observed that Mr. Dickens, like Mr. Salteena, failed of 
being quite a gentleman. If this defect existed, the Fields 
family overlooked it. ‘We anticipate his coming with 
continual delight,” Mrs. Fields wrote, between two visits, 
“to have him with us as much as we can, at morning, 
noon and night.” 


1“‘Memories of a Hostess.” A Chronicle of Eminent Friendships, 
drawn chiefly from the diaries of Mrs. James T. Fields. M,. A. 
DeWolfe Howe. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. $4.00. 


3“Glimpses of Authors.” Caroline Ticknor. Boston: 
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I am tempted to use up my quota of space in tran- 
scribing Mrs. Fields’s account of Dickens’s visit—how he 
“adorned his room with flowers, which seemed to please 
him’; how “Holmes bored him a little by talking at him”; 
how in conversation “his variety was so inexhaustible 
that one could only listen in wonder”; how “the perfect 
kindliness and sympathy which radiates from the man 
is, after all, the secret never to be told, but always to be 
studied, and to thank God for’; and how, before long, 
the charming diarist found that she had “forgotten to be 
afraid” of “the dear great man.” There is an account 
of the famous walking-match in which James T. Osgood 
outwalked Dolby, Dickens’s manager, and of the dinner 
which Dickens gave to celebrate it. Those were golden 
days. 

But although Dickens’s visit was perhaps the high 
point in Mrs. Fields’s achievements as a hostess, it was only 
an incident in a long and serene career. “All her implica- 
tions were gay,” Henry James said of her, and the truth 
of this characterization is revealed in almost every line 
she wrote, as it must have been in almost every tone of 
her voice and expression of countenance. Her outstand- 
ing quality was an eagerness for social contacts, and an 
almost childlike joy in them. She notes the most vivid 
outward aspects of people and events: Artemus Ward 
“twinkling all over” at Dr. Holmes; Holmes saying to 
Lowell’s interpellations, “Now, James, don’t interrupt, 
and let me talk”; Whittier insisting that “sin is a very real 
thing,’ and staying away from Ristori’s performance, 
regretfully, because he “had never been inside of a 
theatre and could not quite feel like breaking the bonds 
now”; Longfellow receiving his guests with “such a 
sweet, cordial welcome that it was worth going many 
a mile to have that alone,’ and also Longfellow making 
a terrible pun; Hawthorne, courteous, grand, with an 
“all-saddening smile,’ yet “intensely witty,’ and lament- 
ing “the good old custom of coming together to get 
drunk”; Emerson fumbling his manuscript at the Phi 
Beta Kappa address in 1867. 

In these pages we see not only the original Cambridge 
and Concord group, but Aldrich, Bret Harte, Mark Twain, 
Joseph Jefferson; the now almost forgotten tragic actor, 
Charles Fechter; Charlotte Cushman, Christine Nilsson, 
Sumner, Beecher, and nearly every one else worth know- 
ing. Mrs. Fields did not catch the profounder reverbera- 
tions, but she did reveal a gracious existence, full of 
leisure and sweetness. One wonders if there is now any- 
where in America that charm and simple sociability that 
came so easily into this circle in Charles Street. What 
the automobile and telephone would have done to it, one 
shudders to think; and it is impossible to imagine Mrs. 
Fields and the Boston subway, not to mention New York’s 
more dreadful inferno, as contemporaries. 

Mrs. Ticknor’s book is well worth reading, if for no 
more than preparation for a perusal of Mr. Howe's. 
Not much of it is new, but almost all of it is entertaining, 
and the reader renews an acquaintance not only with the 
members of the Fields’s circle, but with Lew Wallace, 
Bellamy of “Looking Backward,’ Lafcadio Hearn, Uncle 
Remus, Howells, Stedman, Eugene Field, the Dickens, 
Thackeray and Austen descendants, and many others. It 
is all brought about pleasantly, with no betrayal of con- 
fidences and no shattering of images. 

Doubtless it would be possible to go behind the legends 
of these two books and produce a grimly naturalistic 
account of this dead and enshrined generation. Yet not 
Mr. Mencken himself could wholly destroy the glamour, 
for the glory that was Boston has passed into imperishable 
tradition. Nor can one contemplate the two portraits of 
Mrs. Fields which adorn Mr. Howe’s volume without 
feeling that this delicate and sensitive face, now. gone 
from the sight of man for ever, somehow symbolizes the 
passing from American life of something rare and lovely, 
which neither wealth nor inventions can replace. It is 
more than an accident that the site of the old Fields house 
on Charles Street is now occupied by what Mr. Howe 
calls “a monstrous garage.” 

Rozert L., Durrus. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 

A GRACEFUL and buoyant talent is discernible in the pages of 
“Tutors’ Lane,’* but it is a talent which has not yet turned 
its back on the campus, In consequence, it mistakes smartness 
for sophistication, and glibness for high spirits. When one 
wishes to follow the story in its wavering course, one is asked 
instead to race up pleasant bypaths of facile characterization, 
or to stand still amid little swirls of college chatter. For a 
time this is agreeable enough, but ultimately one discovers that 
“Tutors’ Lane” is but a succession of such things. When Mr. 
Lewis submits his pen to a sterner discipline and realizes the 
unwisdom of his self-conscious style with its subsidiary evil of 
patronizing the reader’s mind, he should develop into a story- 
teller of ability. Let him keep to his zest and his facility, not 
by clinging to their manes bareback as he does now, but by 
getting some harness on them. LBs 


Mr. Rosert Luce, who is a man of great experience and ob- 
vious competence, has written a large book on legislative pro- 
cedure.” This is to be the first of a series of four doubtless 
equally large volumes on the science of legislation, In the 
book already published will be found in ample detail an account 
of how legislatures in America have done their business. Mr. 
Luce does not altogether disregard the fact that this business 
is largely a ritual, and that its substance is determined by cau- 
cuses and political bosses with whom the legislative machinery 
has in theory, no place at all. Yet in the main, it is only the 
ritual that is presented here. Is it worth doing? For those 
who, like Mr. Luce, are called upon to determine whether a 
bill has been “properly” passed, it is a matter of great practical 
importance to have the facts that guide their determination in so 
handy and well-written a manual, There is of course a larger 
question. Why in the world should legislatures act in that fashion ? 
We know that no one of the checks on arbitrary or ill-con- 
sidered law-making is of any real effect whenever it becomes 
necessary to “expedite” business. But that question will not be 
asked of Mr. Luce or of those for whom he writes; there is, 
consequently no reason why he should answer it. 


M. R. 


THESE essays® are concerned largely with the rebellion of in- 
dividuals, rather than with that of peoples. After beginning 
the book very appropriately with a chapter on the value of reb- 
els to society, the author proceeds in a series of observations, 
from the general to the particular. His treatment of English 
and American men of letters is at once critical and sympathetic, 
and his choice of writers whom he considers to be particularly 
representative of the spirit of freedom and rebellion, is a for- 
tunate one, including such men as Samuel Butler, Meredith, 
Hardy and Swift. Of the Americans it is to Whitman he 
turns “to discover the literature of a new world.” The more 
personal essays, many of which are written with that combin- 
ation of realism and whimsical romanticism that made “The 
Plea of Pan” so delightful, deal with Mr. Nevinson’s own an- 
tagonisms to war, the tyranny of fear, the complacency of the 
well-fed, the pedantic point of view, stupidity; and in a plain- 
tive sketch entitled “Farewell to Fleet Street” the journalist’s 
exile from his life of fascinating action is so vividly described 
as to suggest autobiography. Mr. Nevinson personally, how- 
ever, views humanity with the ironical and tender tolerance 
of Anatole France, whom he holds in great esteem, rather than 
with a rebellious spirit in any way tinged with bitterness. 
Although the collection contains such variety in content and 
manner, it is skilfully woven together into a homogeneous 
whole, C. Bak: 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 
THERE is interest and profit in looking over old magazines 
with a critical eye. For several days I have been some- 
what marooned, in point of literature, with nothing to 
read but some back numbers of the Century, thirty years 
old, and I have been devoting myself to these with increas- 
ing assiduity. Human life is interesting, at no matter 
what point one strikes into it, and magazines, if read 
with a little imagination, provide a remarkably free 
channel into the life of their period. Magazines make 
their way in the world by reflecting the interests, real 
or apparent, of their clientele. Some aim at reflecting 


more largely their readers’ real interests; and these, 
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naturally, find their chief support among those who have 
enabled themselves through the processes of culture to 
know what their own real interests are, to distinguish 
them from their apparent, superficial and impermanent 
interests, and to adopt an appropriate attitude towards 
their literature. Other magazines, again, live by reflecting 
the lighter and apparent interests of their readers, some- 
times frankly and exclusively, and sometimes edging in 
a homeopathic dose of service to their real interests as 
well. The Century of thirty years ago was in the former 
class—indeed, it was quite representative of this class of 
magazines. It offers, therefore, a fairly serviceable index 
of the sort of thing that the moderately cultivated person, 
the approximately civilized person of those days, was 
disposed to read. 


In examining these volumes, the first thing I noticed 
was the great range and diversity of the subjects covered, 
and the editorial ability displayed in the organization of 
each issue. My impression is that the range of subjects 
in the modern Century and its competitors, is somewhat 
narrower. There are articles in the volume before me 
which, I am sure, could now be matched only in the 
magazines which specialize in them; illustrated articles 
on travel, for instance, such as one would now be likely 
to find only in the Geographic, and much better written 
than one finds there; or articles on economics and public 
affairs, such as would hardly have a place outside a 
technical publication. The next thing I noticed was the 
very small amount of material published from the pen 
of professional writers. I look through the index of the 
volume before me, and I can not find a single article 
bearing a name which I know to be that of a journalist. 
I do not know all the names, of course, but I know 
most of them; and in the articles, except one, that are 
signed with names unknown to me, I detect but very 
few and uncertain traces of the journalist’s hand. In 
this respect, too, I think that the modern magazine differs 
somewhat from its predecessor. 


THE difference is largely in literary quality. The literary 
quality of the old Century was supplied by men of an 
old-school type of education and culture which had at 
least this advantage over the type that displaced it, that 
it gave one a competent use of one’s own tongue. These 
men had special knowledge, each in his own line, and had 
moreover what the modern man of special knowledge so 
conspicuously lacks, the foundation of deep and broad 
general culture upon which to erect his special knowledge 
and from which invariably to apply it. Thus Mr. Stillman 
and Mr. de Kay wrote papers on art, Mrs. van Rensselaer 
on an English cathedral town, Mr. LaFarge a superb 
series on his travels in Japan, Mr. Hay his anonymous 
venture in fiction, and so on. The autobiographies of 
Edwin Booth and Joseph Jefferson may have been 
collaborations, as is nowadays the fashion in writing 
autobiographies, but I doubt it. Perhaps they were more 
or less retouched by the hand of some editor—I do not 
know. It is interesting, however, to compare their quality 
and content with those of later autobiographies, say 
with those of Emma Calvé and John Drew. They have 
a literary tone that is very different from that of any 
modern American autobiography that I know of, and 
it is vastly superior. 


FINALLY, I was struck by the proportion of the material 
in these old issues of the Century which is of more than 
ephemeral interest. After thirty years, an astonishing 
amount of it is still, as the journalists say, “good.” It 
can be read with as much pleasure and profit as when it 
was written. This is so, of course, because it was written 
to meet the real interests of its readers, which are essen- 
tially stable and permanent, rather than their superficial 
and apparent interests, which are ever-varying. This 
observation leads me to offer the present editors of the 
Century a suggestion gratis, out of a heart so overflowing 
with the holiday spirit as to tempt me into meddlesome- 
ness. I never envied a magazine-editor his job, especially 


the editor of a modern and “popular” magazine, who is 
generally supposed to be little more than a wheel-horse 
for the business-office; but that is probably because, 
never having had such work to do, I know nothing of 
its joys and compensations. This general state of ignor- 
ance, however, puts me in the best possible position to 
offer advice to magazine-editors—for is not the care of 
children best expounded for journalistic purposes by old 
maids with never the remotest chance of a chick of their 
own to bless themselves with, and are not the wisest 
counsels to the love-lorn written by seasoned veterans of 
the profession, in their shirt-sleeves and smoking corn-cob 


pipes? 


MAGAZINE-MAKING has undergone many changes in thirty 
years. The sudden rise of the “popular” monthly with 
its lurid burden of spectacular features, especially that 
of the muckraker, to whom “life was just one darned 
shame after another’—this rapid development of what 
became known as “magazine journalism” became so much 
the fashion and was for the moment so successful, that 
the older journals somewhat lost faith in themselves and 
their methods and began to shift their course. They 
could not effectively compete with the newcomers, and 
yet thought that they must somehow revise their methods 
and modernize themselves. The result was that they 
began steering in all directions at once, with no apparent 
policy and nobody to give them one. The Aflantic 
Monthly was an exception. It got itself overhauled, it 
is true, and put on a little more steam; but on the whole, 
it kept to its regular course, and has now become highly 
successful. Its editor has had the advantage of being 
also its owner and could therefore follow his own judg- 
ment; but I wonder that long before this the success 
of the Atlantic has not itself suggested to the owners 
and editors of competing magazines the very thing that 
I am now going to suggest. 


I succEst to the editors of the Centwry (one of them is 
a friend of mine, and very good-natured, and is always 
amused by the glow of a kindly eye cast now and then 
upon his work)—I suggest that they spend a long time 
over the Century of thirty years ago, analyse it some- 
what as I have been doing, only more thoroughly, get 
themselves permeated with its literary quality, search 
out and identify the elements that enter into that quality, 
and then buckle down to getting out a publication as 
much like that as they can. There is no danger that it 
will not be modern enough; they need not worry about 
that. Let them get out a magazine that shall meet as 
closely the real and permanent interests of the more 
highly cultivated and more nearly civilized person; one 
that shall draw its material from like sources, thus to 
ensure a literary rather than a journalistic character to 
the whole; one that shall cover competently as many 
subjects and show an equivalent editorial resourcefulness 
in assembling and arranging material. The reason why 
I regard this suggestion as especially valuable just now, 
is that the tide of popular favour towards magazines has 
turned, as it was bound to turn, and I believe a magazine 
that now boldly took this step would be in a way to get 
the advantage of it; and while there may be better models 
than the Century of thirty years ago, I should say from 
looking it over rather carefully afresh, that it is quite 
good enough. 


REApDERS of the Freeman will be glad to know that the 
literary editor, Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, will take up his 
work again with the next issue. I have greatly enjoyed 
understudying for him during his absence, and take leave 
of his work with a regret that is hardly, perhaps, 
unnatural, Still, it is not every understudy who gets a 
chance to play the star’s part for seven months, and I am 
grateful for having had it so long; and on every one’s 
account but my own, I am glad to give way, with my 
best thanks to publishers for their unfailing courtesy and 
to Mr. Brooks’s staff of reviewers for the friendly consid- 
eration that they have invariably shown me. 
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Socrates spent his last day in genial discourse with his friends, on 
such subjects as life and death and immortality. He made no bones 
about admitting that he had resorted to verse-writing during the leis- 
ure which the Athenian court forced on him, just as some prisoners 
at Leavenworth are doing, thanks to the Department of ‘‘Justice.”’ 
Socrates did not employ that literary form for philosophical reflections 
or protests against his jailers: he merely amused himself by retelling 
ZEsop’s fables in metre. One can imagine Abraham Lincoln doing 
likewise under similar circumstances. 


The type of mind that accepts this all-too-human world with indulgent 
tolerance is the one for which the FREEMAN is being published. 
Rather, weekly contact with the Freeman is likely to cultivate that 
type of mind. Does Xantippe weep and wring her hands? Socrates 
speaks gently to one of his friends: ‘“Take her home,’’ then settles 
down for a talk. 


The male Xantippes, too, make a needless fuss about the way of the 
world, but are those who wish to reason calmly to be perturbed or dis- 
turbed thereby ? Those who receive their intellectual sustenance from 
daily-newspaper twaddle may take seriously the solemn mouthings of 
statesmen, but rational beings will concern themselves with the con- 
ditions which are to be blamed for the existence of statesmen, and 
thus will understand what the statesmen think they mean and why 
they think that they think. Such rational beings—some of them—will 
read the Freeman. There was only one Socrates, but the fact is no 
barrier to the aspirations of millions who want to exercise that part of 
man’s nervous system which is most valuable and most neglected. 


Therefore, may we suggest that one of the first tasks to which you set 
yourself, in this period when good resolutions are already giving way 
to old habits, is the conversion of an intelligent member of your circle 
into a reader of the FREEMAN. We will supply the ammunition: 
sample copies will be sent to you or, on request, direct to your friend. 
An eager circulation-department awaits your response to this suggestion. 


Occasionally the FREEMAN mentions its plans when they relate to a contribution 
that stands out conspicuously even in a conspicuously good paper; although our 
readers seem satisfied to get the paper from week to week without advance an- 
nouncement of plans for subsequent issues. Just now we have in mind an article 
which will please the many subscribers who admire Mr. Epwin Murtr’s work. 
It is an essay entitled ‘“A Note on the Scottish Ballads,’’ a piece of criticism of 
outstanding merit and well worthy of special advertisement, which will be printed 
in next week’s issue. 
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